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The Conclufive Part of the Parliamentary, or Confiituticnal 
Hiftory of England ; from the earlieft Times, to the Diffelution 
of the Convention Parliament, that reftored King Charles I. 
Together with an Appendix of feveral Matters relative to the 
foregoing Hiftory, which were either omitted in the Courfe of it, 
or have been fent to the Compilers, fince the Publication of the 
former Parts of this Work. Vol. XXIII. and Vol. XXIV. 
From the Meeting of the Parliament, after a fhort Adjournment, 
November 6, to the Diffolution of it, December 29. 1660. 
8vo. 2Vols. 12s. Sandby. 


HIS very ufeful and entertaining work is, at length, 
T drawn to a conclufion, and brought to a period which 
préfents us with a fhameful inftance of the extravagance and 
excels of national Refolutions. In the preceding volumes, 
our Authors have given a very faithful and circumftantial 
detail, of the defperate Meafutes taken againft the firft 
Charles, by fome out of a real, and others out of a pre- 
tended, zeal for Liberty. We have feen what was at firfta 
laudable and noble oppofition, degenerate into lawlefs ufur- 
pation, and end in barbarity and butchery. We have feen 
falfe Patriots throw off the mafk, and ftand tyrants confefled. 
We have feen the Conftitution modelled into various forms, 
according to the prevailing influence of contending ufurpers : 
and the leaders of every fucceflive revolution only concurring 
in one point, that of opprefling the people. From thefe 
tranfactions we may learn, that though it becomes us to be 
jealous of our liberties, yet we ought to vindicate them with 
caution and difcretion, left by an inconfiderate and hafty oppo 
pofition, we aggravate, inftead of redrefling, our grievances. 
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162 The Parliamentary Hiftory 


The work before us likewife affords a leffon not lefs in- 
ftruétive. From hence we may Icarn to avoid a weaknefs 
common to mankind; that of running from the excefs of 
immoderate jealoufy and licentious oppofition, to the contrary 
extremes of boundlefs confidence, and abject fervility. 


This was the cafe with our forefathers after the Reftora- 
tion. They voluntarily offered the reftored Sovereign, the 
means of deftroying thofe liberties which they had fo refo- 
Jutely maintained at the hazard of their own lives, and by the 
murder of the King his father. In the exuberance of their 
loyalty, they refolved to fettle upon him the yearly revenue of 
1,200,000]. In fhort, they were in fuch a yielding mood, 
their generofity was fo profufe, and their profeffions of duty, 
&c. fo extravagant, that had the King deferved their future 
gratitude, there was fcarce any opportunity left for making 
farther acknowledgments. But experience fhews, that avio- 
lent fondnefs, upon the firft acquaintance, is feldom the foun- 
dation of a lafting affeCtion; hiftory too well evinces, how 
fhort the continuance was of this confidence between the 
King and his Parliament ; and how foon the latter wifhed to 
cancel their hafty acts of intemperate zeal. 


The firft thing done at the meeting of this Parliament, 
was to vote 10,0001. to be prefented to the Princefs Henri- 
etta, the King’s fifter; who, fince their recefs, had come 
over with the Queen Mother from France. 


Afterwards they proceeded to the confideration of the debts 
of the army and navy, and a debate arofe on ftating thefe ac- 
counts, which was to the following purport. ‘“* Mr. Knight 
firft moved to pay thefe debts by a fix months affefiment. 
Mr. Prynne faid, the poll-bill had not yet raifed to the amount 
of 210,000]. and moved to nominate a committee to find out 
fome other way to raife money to pay the public debts, Sir 
Thomas Clarges was for the houfe to refolve itfelf into a grand 
committee on that account. Sir ‘ohn Northcot moved to bor- 
row money of the Hollanders, and to give the excife for fecu- 
rity, at fix percent. Mr. Stevens was for having every mem- 
ber examined, whether he had paid to the poll-bill, accord- 
ing to his degree and eftate. Sir /Ylliam Morrice, in a fet- 
fpeech, faid, The debts of the public would be like that 
ferpent in America, which would cat a cow at a meal; and 
falling afleep, the birds of prey devour him; but if they 
break not the bones of him, he grows as big as before. So 
would the debts of the nation, he faid, if not fully fatished 
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and paid off together: or like the woman’s hen, which fhe 
roafted with a faggot, ftick by ftick, till the faggot was 
fpent, and the hen ftillraw. But he added, it was fitter to do 
as one did in Spain to the inquifitor, who, fending to him 
for a difh of pears, the man fent him the whole tree, becaufe 
he would not be troubled with the inquifitor again. He con- 
cluded with moving for a year’s aflefiment, at 70,0co/. per 
month, to do it with all credit. For the city, he faid, was 
too backward in lending money, though they had got more 
fince the King came in, than in fome years before.” What 
would thefe patriots, who were under fuch apprehenfions 
about the public debts at that time, fay to the prefent enor- 
mous load ? They would not, we imagine, talk of paying it 
off all together, but would think themfelves happy, if they 
could leflen the faggot, ftick by ftick. 


Every one knows that the Excife was eftablifhed in this 
King’s reign, in lieu of the revenue arifing from the Court of 
Wards, &c. The jealous advocates for liberty have, at all 
times, inveighed againft this method of ‘Taxation, as bearing 
marks of flavery, inconfiftent with the principles of a free 
conftitution. How far their opinion is juftifiable, is at pre- 
fent foreign from our purpofe to enquire; but it will doubt- 
lefs be agreeable to our readers, to hear the fentiments of the 
old patriots on this fubject, at the time it was firft agitated, 
which was in the year 1660. 


‘© November 21. The Commons went this day again on 
the bufinefs of the Court of Wards, when Sir Heneage Finch 
opened the debate, by moving, That the annual income to 
be fettled on the King, in lieu thereof, might be raifed by 
an Excife on Beer and Ale, and to take away purveyance 
alfo. And that half of this Excife might be fettled for the 
King’s life, and the other half for ever on the crown. This 
motion was feconded by Mr. Bunckley and Mr. Pierepoint ; 
but Sir John Frederick, Mr. Jolliffe, Sir William Vincent, 
Mr. Annefley, and fome others, fpoke againft ir. The laft- 
named gentleman faying, That if this bill was carried, every 
man who earns his bread by the fweat of his brow muft pay 
Excife, to excufe the Court of Wards, which would be a 
greater grievance upon all, than the Court of Wards was to 
afew. Sir Anthony Afhley Cooper {poke againft the Court of 
Wards, and for the Excife. Mr. Prynne, againft the Ex- 
cife, faying, It.was not fit to make all houfe-keepers hold i 
capite, and to free the nobility: and inveighed, paffionately, 
fays the diary, againft the Excife; adding, That thofe lands 
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which ought to pay, being held im capite, fhould pay ftill, 
Mr. Bamfield {poke on the fame fide, and faid, He was 
againft an everlattin Excife, and for laying the tax on lands 
in capite. Mr. Bainton alfo was again{t an Excife, faying, 
If it was carried fo, they might expect that, one time or other, 
there would be fome ftrange commotions by the common 
people about it; that he was rather for keeping the Court of 
Wards, regulated i in its proceedings, than fubmit to an Ex- 
cife, which, if it was kept up, an army muft be fo too to 
fuftain it. Sir Thomas Clarges was againft the Excife, fay- 
ing, That the rebellion in Naples came from impofitions and 
excifes. This debate was ended by Serjeant Maynard and 
Mr. Trevor, who both fpoke for an Excife, tho’ the laft faid, 
‘That nothing but the Court of Wards taking away fhould 
have moved him to it. At laft, the queftion being called for, 
the houfe divided, the numbers 451 again{ft 149, when it was 
refolved, ‘That the moiety of the Excife of Beer, Ale, Cy- 
der, Perry , and Strong Waters, at the rate it was now levied, 
fhal! be fettled on the King’ s Majefty, his heirs and fucceffors, 
in full recompence and fatisfaétion for all tenures in capite, 
and by knights fervice ; and of the Court of Wards and Li- 
veries ; and all Emoluments thereby accruing, and in full 
fatisfaction of all purveyance. Refolved alfo, “That the fur- 
ther confideration of fettling a revenue of twelve hundred 
thoufand pounds a year, on the King’s Majefty, be adjourned 
to Friday the 23d inttant.” Thus it appears from the tenor 
of thefe debates, that they all agreed in thinking the Excife a 
arievance, though they deemed it the lefler of the two. 


The parliament however did not confine their munificence 
to the King and the royal family, but they extended it to 
thofe likewife who had done ferviceable aéts of loyalty. 
‘¢ Mr. Young moved to canfider thofe that were inftrumental 
in the Kino’s prefervation, after the battle of Worcefter, 
and named Col. Francis Windham ; adding, That there was 
1000]. offered to tuke the King, and the Romans ufed to give 
rewards to any that preferved a private citizen. Sir John 
Northcot was againft it, faying, There were many of the 
like nature concerned, and was for leaving it to the King. 
On this our diary tells us, Col. Windham himfelf ftood up 
and faid, That the aét itfelf was a fufficient reward; and 
therefore he did not prefs for any on that account, but 
modeftly moved to go to the public bufinefs. Mr. Holles 
moved to give him ‘the public thanks of the houfe. Lard 
Falkland, for a jewel. Lord Bruce defired the motion might 
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notdie. Lord Valentia, for the folemn thanks of the houfe. 
Mr. Bunekley moved for rewarding both his modefty and his 
merit with a jewel of 1000]. value, chargeable on the ar- 
rears of the Excife. This motion was accepted and ordered 


accordingly ; after which, by another order of the houfe, the . 


{fpeaker addrefled himfelf to the Colonel, in thefe words, as 
they are entered in their Journals: Mr, Windham, You 
perceive what notice the houfe hath taken of your great and 
eminent fervice, whereby it pleafed God to make you inftru- 
mental in the fafeguard and prefervation of his Majefty’s {a- 


cred perfon; a bleffing we have all an intereft in. We have : 


had many defpairing years; and, by your means, we have 
been raifed out of the grave of defpair and confufion: and 
therefore [ am commanded, in the name of this houfe, and 
thofe they reprefent, the Commons of England, to give you, 
and Ido accordingly give you, their hearty thanks.” Re- 
wards were likewife voted to feveral others, who had done 
good offices to his Majefty ; and the houfe was in fuch a giv- 
ing humour, that they voted 10,0001. to the Duke of York, 
and the like fum to the Queen of Bohemia: all which feveral 


{ums were charged on the arrears of the excife. 


About this time a debate arofe concerning the privilege of 
the Lords to tax themfelves on the poll-bill, by commiffioners 
of their own houfe, according to a provifo which they had 
annexed to that bill. ‘* Mr. Bofcawen produced a book, 
where, in the beginning of the Long Parliament, this pro- 
pofal of the Lords was refufed, as being againft all order; for 
none but the Commons can impofe atax for money. He was 
feconded by Mr. Young, who affirmed, ‘That, by the laft 
poll-bill, the Lords were affefled by the ordinary com- 
miffioners. Lord Valentia faid, Divers Lords had not yet 
paid; but, thro’ the ftraitnefs of time, he thought it beft to 
agree with them. Sir John Glyn told the houfe, They could 
not juftify the taxing the Commons, and taking no care that 
the Lords fhould pay too; though he was not much averfe, 
and would agree with them rather than hinder the bill. Sir 


Heneage Finch faid, That the gaining their point on the - 


Lords by adhering, would not counterpoife the lofs of the 
bill, which muft inevitably follow ; that they might very well 
take the Lords words, for this timz, that they will pay; be- 
fides the difpleafure and lofs which, in the end, would re- 
dound to the King. He therefore moved to agree, becauf: 
the advantage by the bill would be 150,0001. and the money 
ta be raifed would not be above 70001, Sir Edward Turner 
M 3 faid, 
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faid, It was not atime to difpute then ; but moved to agree. 
Mr. Prynne, That the Lords had paid for feveral years, by 
the atlefiment of the Commons; but moved to agree for that 
time, and leave the difpute to another parliament. Mr. Bam- 


field, not to agree, the defire of the Lords being fo unreafon- 


able; that there were thirty-fix Lords who had not paid to 
the tax, and therefore he was for adhering, faying, The 
Lords did it out of incogitancy, ufing that word feveral 
times, fays the manufcript; and to which Sir Francis Corn- 
wallis, treafurer of the houfhold, anfwered, That if the 

did not agree, they would be incegitant of the King. At latt 
it was agreed to allow the provifo and the other amendments 
to the bill.” “This was a very fignal conceflion of the Com- 
mons, and fhews what a pliant difpofition that houfe was in. 
They were fo little tenacious of their privileges, that they 
fecm to have been ready to give up any thing, rather than re- 
tard his majefty’s bufinefs. Happily, however, this very 


_ generous and munificent parliament, drew near to diflolu- 


tion, and that month were actually diflolved. Upon this oc- 
cafion, the Speaker addrefled his Majefty in a fet-fpeech, 
which, in our judgment, is one of the moft affected, pedan- 
tic, abfurd, fawning, fulfome, and fervile addrefles, that ever 
was uttered from the mouth of man. After having prefumed 
to exprefs our deteftation of it in fuch ftrong terms, it be- 


comes us to cite fome paflages of it to juftify our cenfure. 
It begins thus : 


“ Moft gracious and dread Scvereign, 


HE Knights, Citizens, and Burgefles, now affembled 

in parliament, being the reprefentative body of your 
Commons of Encland, are, as conduit-pipes, or quills, to 
convey the ftreams of your people’s dutiful affeétions and 
humble defires into your royal prefence; and that being done, 
they need no other Speaker but yourfelf, for they know your 
fkill, and have had experjence of your will: and yet, Royal 
Sir, though they have no caufe to complain, they cannot but 
take notice of your partiality; for when any thing in point of 
right, or but conveniency, hath fallen out to be, as we ufe 
to fay, a meafuring caft, a difputable cafe, between yourfelf 
and your people, without any regard or refpect had to your 
own right, or the advantage that might accrue to yourfelf 
by afferting the fame, if the good of your people hath come 
in competition with it, you have always caft it againft your- 
felf, and given it on your people’s fide. 
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«“ Royal Sir, Thus to undo yourfelf to do your people 
good, is not to do as you would be done unto; and can we 
do lefs than, by a grateful retribution, chearfully to pay your 
Majefty the juft tribute of our dutiful obedience unto all 
your royal commands; and, upon all ocvafions, ready to 
facrifice, fe et fua, all that we have or enjoy, lives and for- 
tunes, in the fervice of fuch an incomparable fovereign ?” 


What a mean opinion muft an abftracted philofopher en- 
tertain of mankind, when he reflects that the people, who but 
a few years before prefented fuch fpirited remonftrances to 
the throne, could in fo fhort atime ftoup to fuch bafe and 
naufeous adulation ! 


There is one particular in this fpeech, however, which de- 
ferves to be taken notice of, and which relates to an aét to 
prohibit the planting, fetting, or fowing of tobacco in Eng- 
Jand and Ireland. ‘* This climate, fays the Speaker, is fo 


cold that it never comes to any maturity or perfection, for we- 


find by experience, though it be ever fo well healed, and 
made up with the greateft art and {kill that can be poffible, 
yet it is impoffible, after it is made up in the roll, to keep 
and preferve it from pttrefying above three or four months 
at the moft; and therefore, phyficians, even thofe that love 
it beft and ufe it moft, conclude generally that it is unwhole- 
fome for mens bodies; befides many other great damages and 
inconveniencies will follow from it, if it fhould be permitted ; 
the abatement of your Majefty’s cuftoms, the deftruction of 
your plantations abroad, the difcouragement of navigation, 
and fo confequently the decay of fhipping, which are the 
walls and bulwarks of yeur Majefty’s kingdom.” But, not- 
withftanding the inconveniencies here enumerated, it would 
be difficult to prove that it would be againft the general inte- 
reft of the nation to cultivate tobacco, or any other article of 
confumption, if it could be brought to any degree of perfec- 
tion here. 


This curious fpeech concludes in a ftrain worthy of the be- 
ginning. ‘* Royal Sir, you have denied us nothing we have 
afked this parliament ; indeed, you have outdone your par- 
liament, by doing much more for us, than we could agree 
amongft ourfelyes to afk, and therefore, muft needs be a 
happy parliament: this is a healing parliament, a reconcil- 
ing peace-making parliament, a bleffed parliament; a parlia- 
ment propter excellentiam, that may truly be called, PARLIA- 
MENTISSIMUM parliamentum.” —Can we concewe any thing 
more folemnly nonfenfical ? 
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His Majefty’s anfwer is worthy of the addrefs: as it is 
fhort, we thail infert it verbatim, for it is fit to be held in 
everlafting remembrance. 


“© My Lords and Gentlemen, 


I Will not entertain you with a long difcourfe, the fum of 

all I have to fay to you being but to give you thanks, and 
I aflure youl find it a very difficult work to fatisfy myfelf in 
my own expreflions of thofe thanks ; perfunctory thanks, or- 
djnary thanks, for ordinary civilities, are eafily given, but 
when the heart is as full as mine is, it is a labour to thank 
you; you have taken great pains to oblige me, and therefore 
it cannot be eafy for me to exprefs the fe snfe I have of it. 


“<¢T will enlarge no further on this occafion than to tell you 
that, when God brought me hither, I brought with me an 
extraordinary affection and efteem for parliaments. 


- © T need not tell you how much it is improved by your 
carriage towards me; you have out-done all the good and 
obliging acts of your predeceflors towards the crown; and, 
therefore, you cannot but believe my heart is exceedingly 
enlarged with the acknowlegement. 


«¢ Many former parliaments have had particular denomina- 
tions from what they have done ; they have been ftiled learned 
and unlearned, ne fometimes have had worfe epithets; I 
pray let us all refolve that this be for ever called the healing 
and bleffed parliament. 


<¢ As I thank you, though not enough, for what you have 
done, fo I have not the leaft doubt, by the bleffing of God, 
but when I fhall call the next parliament, which I fhall do as 
foon as you can reafonably expeét, or defire, I fhall receive 
our thanks for what I have done fince I parted from you, 
for I deal truly with you. I fhall not more propofe any one 
real good to myfelf in my actions and in my councils than 
this, What is a parliament like to think of this ation or this. 
council? And it fhall be for want of underftanding in me, if 
it will not bear that teft. 


s¢ T fhall conclude with this, which I cannot fay too often, 
nor you too often where you go, That, next to the miracu- 
Jous bleffing of God Almighty, and, indeed, as an imme- 
diate effect of that bleffing, I do impute the good difpofition 
and fecurity we aré all in, to the happy act of indemnity and 
oblivion, 
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oblivion, which is the principal corner-ftone that fupports 
this excellent building, and creates kindnefs in us to each 
other; confidence being our joint and common fecurity. 
You may be fure I will not only obferve, religioufly and in- 
violably, myfelf, but alfo exact the obfervation of it from 
others ; and if any perfons fhould ever have the boldnefs to 
attempt to perfuade me to the contrary, he will find fuch an 
acceptation from me as he would have who could perfuade 
me to burn Magna Charta, cancel all the old laws, and to 
erect a new government after my own invention and appetite. 


«¢ There are many other particulars which I will not truft 
my own memory with, but require the chancellor to fay the 
reft to you.” 


Thefe are fine foothing promifes! gracious and patriot de- 
clarations ! But how were they fulfilled ? Has it ever appeared 
that his Majefty was angry with thofe who had advifed him to 
fhut up the Exchequer ?— Or that he exprefled any indigna- 
tion againft thofe who counfelled him to take away the Char- 
ter of the City of London, and other Corporations ?—W hat 
faith can be given to the word of man, when Kings utter the 
language of falfhood and diffimulation, even from the throne, 
which ought to be eftablifhed in truth and righteoufnefs ? 


After the King had ended, the Chancellor made a quaint 
and tedious tpeech, with which this hiftory concludes. In 
the Appendix, however, which is very copious, we meet with 
fome farther curious pieces, many of which deferve particu- 
lar attention ; but as we cannot extend this article to a much 
greater length, we fhall confine our obfervations to a fpeech 
of James I. which is truly original, more efpecially that part 
of it, which treats of monarchy. | 


His Majefty is modeftly pleafed to obferve that, ‘* The 
ftate of Monarchy is the fupremeft thing upon earth; for 
Kings are not only God’s Lieutenants upon earth, and fit 
upon God’s Throne, but even by God himfelf they are called 
Gods. There be three principal fimilitudes that illuftrate the 
ftate of Monarchy, one taken out of the word of God, and 
the two other out of the grounds of policy and philofophy. 
In the Scriptures Kings are called Gods ; and fo their power, 
after a certain relation, compared to the divine power. Kings 
are alfo compared to fathers of families ; for a King is truly 
parens patria, the politic father of his people. And, laftly, 
Kings are compared to the head of this micrecofm of the 
body of man. 

« Kings 
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‘ Kings. are juftly called Gods, for that they exercife a 
manner or refemblance of divine power upon earth: for if 
you will confider the attributes of Ged, you fhall fee how 
they agree in the perfon of a King. God hath power to 
create or deftroy, make or unmake, at his pleafure; to give 
life, or fend death ; to judge all, and to be judged by or ac- 
countable to none; to raife low things, and to make high 
things low at his pleafure; and to God are both foul and body 
due: and the like power have Kings; they make and un- 
make their fubjects ; they have power of raifing and cafting 
down; of life and of death; judges over all their fubje@s, 
and in all caufes, and yet accountable to none but God only, 
They have power to exalt low things, and abafe high things, 
and make of their fubjects like men at the chefs; a pawn to 
take a Bifhop or a Knight, and to cry up or down any of their 
fubjecéts, as they do their money; and to the King is due 
both the affection of the foul, and the fervice of the body of 
his fubjects: and therefore that reverend Bifhop here amongft 
you, though I hear that by divers he was miftaken or not well 
underftood ; yet did he preach both learnedly and truly anent 
this point, concerning the power of a King; for what he 
fpake of a King’s power in ab/radio, is moft true in divinity : 
for to Emperors or Kings that are monarchs, their fubjects 
bodies and goods are due for their defence and maintenance, 
But if I had been in his place, I would only have added two 
words, which would have cleared all; for after I had told, as 
a divine, what was due by the {ubjeéts to their Kings in 
general, I would then have concluded as an Englifhman, 
fhewing this people that as, in general, all fubjects were 
bound to relieve their King, fo to exhort them; that as we 
lived in a fettled ftate of a kingdom which was governed by 
its own fundamental laws and orders, that, according there- 
unto, they were now (being aflembled for this purpofe in 
parliament) to confider how to help fuch a King as now they 
had; and that, according to the antient form and order 
eftablifhed in this kingdom, putting a difference between the 
eeneral power of a King in divinity, and the fettled and 
eftablifhed ftate of this crown and kingdom. And I am fure 
that the Bifhop meant to have done the fame, if he had not 
been ftraitned by time, which in refpect of the greatnefs of 


the prefence preaching before me, and fuch an auditory, he 
durft not prefume upon.” 


Again, he continues: ——*‘* I conclude then this point 
touching the power of Kings, with this axiom of divinity, 
That 
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That as to difpute what God may do, is blafphemy; but 
guid vult Deus, that divines may lawfully, and do ondinsally, 
difpute and difcufs; for to difpute a po/fe ad effe, is both againtt 
Logic and Divinity: fo is it fedition in fubjects to difpute 
what a King may do in the height of his power; but juft 
Kings will ever be willing to declare what they will do, if 
they will not incur the Curfe of God. I will not be content 
that my power be difputed upon; but I fhall ever be willing 
to make the reafon appear of all my doings, and rule my 
actions according to my laws.” 


In another place, he adds ; ‘¢ T with you to be care- 
ful not to meddle with the main points of government ; that 
is my craft, ¢raétent fabrilia fabri ; to meddle with that, were 
to leflon me: I am now an old King; for thirty-fix years 
have I governed in Scotland perfonally, and now have I ac- 
complifhed my apprenticefhip of feven years here; and feven 
years is a great time for a king’s experience in government : 
therefore there fhould not be too many Phormios to teach 
Hannibal: 1 muft not be taught my office.” 





Would not any one conclude, that this was the language 
of a Sultan haranguing a throng of Eaftern Slaves at the gates 
of his palace? Could any one fuppofe that this was the ftyle 
of a Britifh King to a free parliament, and one which he had 
convoked merely to fupply his neceflities ? Does he not openly 
arrogate to himfelf defpotic power, by affirming it to be /edi- 
zion in fubjects to difpute what a King may do? Does he not 
talk of his laws as if they were /olely his own aéts and deeds? 
He furely forgot that every law to which he gave his affent, 
was enacted by the advice and consENT of the Lords fpirittal 
and temporal, and Commons, &c. which neceflarily implies 
their right of meddling with the main points of government. 
His Majefty, however, who was fo tenacious of prerogative, 
and who entertained fuch fublime notions of Monarchy, little 
confidered that he was defcending from the dignity of a Sove- 
reign, by difputing and chopping Logic like a Schoolman in 
a College. Kings, on their thrones, fhould not argue, but 
declare the refult of their deliberations. 


It muft be confefled, neverthelefs, that there is a great 
deal of good fenfe in his obfervations on the Common Law 
of this kingdom. He had been fufpected of difliking it, and 
of preferring the Civil Law to it. A fufpicion which he aflures 
them to be groundlefs: yet he exprefles his wifh, that three 
things might be reformed in the Common Law. 


“ Firft, 
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“¢ Firft, 1 could wifh it were written in our vulgar lan- 
guage; for now it is in an old, mixt, and corrupt language, 
only underftood by lawyers : whereas every fubjeét ought to 
underftand the law under which he lives; for fince it is our 
plea againft the Papifts, that the Language in God’s Service 
ought not to be in an unknown tongue, according to the Rules 
and the Law of Mofes, That the Law fhould be written in 
the fringes of the Prieft’s garment, and fhould be publicly 
read in the ears of all the people ; fo methinks ought our law 
to be made as plain as can be to the people, that the ex- 
cufe. of ignorance may be taken from them, for conforming 
themfelves thereunto. 


“<< Next, Our Common Law hath not a fettled text in all 
cafes, being chiefly grounded either upon old cuftoms, or elfe 
upon the reports and cafes of judges, which ye call re/ponfe 
prudentum. ‘The like whereof is in all other laws, for they 
are much ruled by precedents, fave only in Denmark and 
Norway, where the Letter of the Law refolves all doubts, 
without any trouble to the Judge. But though it be true, 
‘That no text of Law can be fo certain, wherein the circum- 
{tances will not make a variation in the cafe; for in this age 
men’s wits increafe fo much by civility, that the circum- 
{tances of every particular cafe varies fo much from the gene- 
ral text of Law, as in the Civil Law itfelf, there are there- 
fore fo many Doétors that comment upon the text, and never- 
a-one almoft agrees with another; otherwife there needed no 
Judges, but the bare Letter of the Law. Yet could I with 
that fome more certainty were fet down in this cafe by par- 
liament ; for fince the very reports themfelves are not always 
fo binding but that divers times Judges do difclaim them, and 
recede from the judgment of their predeceffors, it were good 
that, upon a mature deliberation, the expofition of the Law 
were fet down by act of parliament, and fuch reports therein 
confirmed, as were thought fit to ferve for Law in all times 
hereafter; and fo the people fhould not depend upon the bare 
opinions of Judges, and uncertain reports. 


“© And, lefty, There be in the Common Law divers con- 
trary reports and precedents; and this corruption doth like- 
wife concern the Statutes and Aéts of Parliament, in refpe& 
there are divers crofs and cuffing Statutes, and fome fo penned, 
as they may be taken in divers, yeacontrary, fenfes.’ And 
therefore would I wifh both thofe Statutes and Reports, as 
well in the Parliament as Common Law, to be once maturer 
ly reviewed and reconciled ; and that not only all contrarie- 
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ties fhould be fcraped out of our books, but even that fuch 
penal Statutes as were made but for the ufe of the time, 
(from breach whereof no man can be free) which do not now 
agree with the condition of this our time, might likewife be 
left out of our books; which, under a tyrannous or avari- 
tious King, could not be endured. And this reformation 
might, methinks, be made a worthy work, and well deferves 
a parliament to be fet of purpofe for it.” 


In the two latter moft defireable points of reformation, 
every one, who is in the leaft acquainted with our laws, 
muft heartily concur. But we fear that there are fo many 
obftacles againft the accomplifhment of this wifhed for work, 
that it will ever remain among the defiderata of this kingdom. 
The intereft of one fet of men, the indolence of a fecond, 
and the incapacity of athird, will always prove invincible ob- 
{tructions. But if our laws cannot be cleared from all ambi- 
cuities and contradictions, and abfolutely reduced to one uni- 
form conftruction, they may neverthelefs be greatly correéted 
and improved: and we hope, that when the bleffings of peace 
fhall afford leifure to the national council, that this which is 
one of the moft important objects, will not be over-looked 
in this age of reformation. 


After having heard King James talk thus fenfibly and dif- 
creetly, we cannot but be concerned to find him relapfe in- 
to his former extravagant ftrain, and purfue the analogy be- 
tween the Deity and himfelf, when, {peaking of the feve- 
ral jurifdictions of the different courts, he fays, “* For as 
God contains the fea within his own bounds and marches (as 
it is in the Pfalms), fo it is my office to make every court 
contain himfelf within his own limits.” In few words, there 
certainly never was a more extraordinary compound of pride 
and meannefs, good fenfe and abfurdity, than in the fpeeches 
of this /earned monarch. It increafes our commiferation 
however for the fate of the unhappy Charles, and tends great- 
ly to extenuate his irregular and illegal proceedings, when 
we reflect that he was educated under a father, who openly 
avowed fuch arbitrary principles in the face of his parliament, 
and who, together with others of his immediate predeceflors, 
actually exercifed fome degree of arbitrary power, which was 
afterwards very juftly oppofed, and declared unconftitutional. 


In the conclufion of this Appendix, we meet with the or- 
ders and refolutions of the Houfe of Commons, ‘of which 
many are very proper to be revived, and even made perpetual : 
Particularly 
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Particularly thefe which follow :—— “* April 2, 1677. Re- 
folved, &c. if any perfon hereafter to be elected, &c. ‘hall 
by himfelf, or by any other on his behalf, at his charge, or 
at any perfon or perfons having voice in any fuch election, 
give any meat, drink, exceeding in the true value ten-pence 
in the whole, but in his own dwelling-houfe, &c. or make 
any prefent, gift, &c. the perfon fo elected fhall be incapable 
to fit in parliament. 


« February 13, 1667. Refolved; &c. that every defaulter 
in attendance, be fined 401. and committed to the Tower; 
and that every member as fhall defert the fervice of the houfe 
for the {pace of three days together, nor having leave granted 
him by the houfe, not offering fuch {ufficient excufe to the 
houfe as fhall be allowed, fhall be likewife fined 40 1.:<and 
committed to the tower.” 


Of the Index, which makes the whole of the XXIVth 
Volume, we can only fay, that it appears. to be ex- 
tremely copious. As to accuracy and correctnefs, thefe can 
only be proved by a long courfe of occafional references. 
Upon the whole, this work, with all it’s inequalities, and 
notwithftanding fome flight appearance of party attachment 
which runs through it, may be juftly efteemed one of the 
moft valuable hiftorical collections that ever appeared in this 
kingdom ; and we congratulate the compilers, on their having 
fo happily accomplifhed fuch a difficult and tedious work: 


R-da 


The Origin of Laws, rts, and Sciences, and their Progrefs 
among the moft ancient Nations. Tranflated from the French 
of the Prefident de Goguet. 8vo. 3 Vols. 15s. fewed. 
Sdinburgh, Donaldion ; /c/d alfo by C. Henderfon, in Lond. 





HE curious in antiquity have many obligations to this 

learned writer for his ufeful and elaborate refearches. 
It required no finall fpirit of perfeverance, to trace the un- 
pleafant and fcarce trodden paths of hiftory, through the dark 
and fabulous times; but the lights which he has difcovered 
and communicated, have more than compenfated for the 
labour of the fearch. 


However fome may affect to flight, and even ridicule fuch 
dry and abftrufe inquiries, yet uniefs we trace the ftream of 
knowlege to its fource, we can form but a very imperfe& 
idea of its prefent ftate, and be but ill qualified to advance 
its progrefs. It is abfolutely neceflary that he who would 
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propofe models of improvement, fhould be previoufly ac- 
quainted with ancient cuftoms and inftitutions; for a know- 
lege of former fyftems and their effects, enables us to judge 
by analogy of the probable confequences which may refult 
from modern innovations. 


The work before us, therefore, is not to be confi- 
dered merely as an amufement to gratify idle curiofity, but 
as a compofition of real profit and utility. he whole is 
divided into three Eras. ‘The firft begins at the Deluge, and 
ends at the death of Jacob, comprehending the ages which 
the Greeks name the unknown times. The fecond Era begins 
at the death of Jacob, and ends at the time when kingly 
government was eftablifhed among the Ifraelites, which {pace 
is nearly cotemporary with what the Greeks call the fabulous 
times. Thethird, and laft Era, commences at the eftablifh- 
ment of kingly government among the Ifraelites, and con- 
cludes at their return from the captivity; that is, a little after 
the acceffion of Cyrus to the throne of Perfia: the com- 
mencement of which Era falls in pretty nearly with the be- 
ginning of thofe ages, which the Greeks deem the ¢imes of 
hiftory. 


As the Author propofes only to trace the origin and firft 
improvements of Laws, Arts and Sciences, he would, as he 
juttly obferves, have wandered from his original defign, had 
he carried his inquiries any lower than the age of Cyrus. 
Befide, the bright ages of Greece, thofe of Pericles, Alexan- 
der, Plato, Ariftotle, Apelles, Phidias, Sophocles, Euri- 
pedes, &c. are fo well known, that it would be difficult to 
throw any new light upon them, or to avoid repetitions. 


The plan which the Writer has followed, is digeted in a 
very accurate and perfpicuous manner. The firft Era is com- 
prized in the firft volume; the next, in the fecond; and the 
laft, in the third. Each volume is divided into fix books. 
In the firft, the Author treats of the origin of Laws, Policy 
and Government, under two divifions ; the former regarding 
private property, the rites of marriage, relizious worfhip, 
and penal laws: the latter refpe€ting the municipal inftitu- 
tions of each nation. He then proceeds to trace the origin of 
the Arts, among which Agriculture holds the firft place, be- 
caufe it has been the occafion in a great meafure of the inven- 
tion, multiplicity, and progrefs of the reft. After Agricul- 
ture, follow in their proper order, Vefture, Architeéture, 
the working of Metals, Defign, Graving, Sculpture, Gold- 
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fmiths work, and Writing. The article of the Sciences 
comes immediately after that of the arts, becaufe they owe 
their origin to mechanical operations, without rules or prin- 
ciples. He reduces the Sciences to two capital heads: to 
the one, he refers Surgery, Anatomy, Botany, and Phar- 
macy: under the other, are ranged Arithmetic, Aftronomy, 
Geometry, Mechanics, Geography, &c. The fourth book 
treats of Commerce and Navigation, The fifth compre- 
hends the Hiftory of the military Art: and the Manners and 
Cuftoms of the feveral Nations, is referved for the laft. To 
each of the three parts, is added a Chronological Table, 

which prefents at one glance, all the principal events which 
happened in the fame age. The Reader, likewife, is far- 
ther affifted by notes, of which fome are‘defigned for proofs 
and vindications, and even illuftrations of the text, while 
others are intended to difcufs and refolve fuch difficulties and 
contradictions, as frequently occur in the hiftory of antient 
nations. Befide thefe notes, there are critical differtations 
at the end of each volume, on certain difficult and intricate 
points. 


Tt is obfervable, that according to our Author’s divifion, 
he is under the neceflity of treating of the fame fubject three 
times, among the fame people, at three different Eras ; ; which 
occafions fome repetitions and recapitulations, rather irkfome 
to an impatient reader: yet we confefs, that we do not fee 
how this could well have been avoided, without facrificing 
exactnefs and perfpicuity, which are principally to be regarded 
in a treatife of this nature. 


In the opening of his work, the Author takes notice, 
that Man, though created free and independent, foon dif- 
covered that it would be for his own intereft to refign the un- 
limited exercife of his will; and that it was neceflary for the 
good of the whole, that one part of fociety fhould be fubjeét 
to another.— From this principle, he adds, arofe the diffe- 
rent forms of government to which nations have fubmitted. 


The firft form of government, he obferves, mentioned in 
hiftory, is the monarchical ; ; which he imagines was the firft 
that prefented itfelf to the minds of men, as kingly power 
bore an exact refemblance to the authority which fathers ori- 
ginally enjoyed over their children. 


Here however, our Author feems to exprefs himfelf fome- 
what too generally: for that the firft gorernment was monar- 
chical, in ” the ufual acceptation of the word, isa difputable 
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point. We would not infift on the opinion of Harringtons 
who is a partial republican, and who would perfuade us that 
the firft form of government was popular: but we would ob- 
ferve that the authority of the firft Kings bore no refem- 
blance to that which fathers originally enjoyed over their 
children. Parents, in ancient times, had power of life and 
death over their wives and children. But the authority of the 
firft Kings, particularly thofe of Egypt, was fo limited, that 
they were little more than the flaves of the commonwealth. 
They were fo far from being defpotic over others, that they 
were not even mafters of themfelves. 


Having traced the origin of Laws and Government in 
general, our Author proceeds to treat of the eftablifhment of 
pofitive Laws, under the two divifions above taken notice of : 
and then pafles on to the confideration of the particular laws 
and government of the feveral nations of antiquity, begin- 
ning with the Babylonians and Affyrians. Afia, he obferves, 
without queftion, was civilized before any other part of the 
world. ‘There Nimrod laid the foundation of the Babylo- 
nian, and Affur of the Aflyrian Empire, in the firft ages after 
the flood. In the Affyrian Empire, the people were diftri- 
buted into a certain number of tribes, and profeffions were 
hereditary ; children not being permitted to quit their fathers 
occupation and embrace anotlier. 


‘© The Affyrians had one practice with refpe<t to marriage, 
worthy of ourattention. This practice however had its foun- 
dation in that cuftom, which, we have obferved already, pre- 
vailed very early, and very univerfally, of the hufband’s as it 
were purchafing his wife. 


“¢ Every year they aflembled in one place, ail the young 
girls who were marriageable. ‘The public crier put them up 
to fale, one after another. The rich paid a high price for 
thofe whofe figure feemed to them the moft agreeable. The 
money which was received for thefe, was bettowed as a por- 
tion with the more hoinely whom no body would have fancied. 
For after they had difpofed of the moft beautiful, the crier 
prefented fuch as were lef$ attracting, and afked if any one 
would accept of fuch an one with fuchafum. The fale pro- 
ceeded by coming lower and lower, and fhe was at laft allot- 
ted to him who was willing to accept of her with the fmalleft 
portion. In this manner all the young women were provided 
with hufbands. This very politic and ingenious method of 
facilitating and promoting marriages, was alfo praétifed by 
feveral other*nations. 
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‘“¢ Befides, they were not permitted to carry off the perfons 
they had purchafed, till they had given fufficient fecurity that 
they would marry them. If at any time it, happened, that 
the parties could not agree, the man was obliged to refund the 
money he had received. It was likewife very exprefsly for- 
bidden to ufe women ill, or to carry them into any foreign 
country. Herodotus informs us, that this wife inftitution 
was abolifhed, towards the end of the Aflyrian monarchy. 


“© The Affyrians had feveral diftinét councils, and feveral tri- 
bunals, for the regulation of public affairs. They reckon 
fix of both kinds; three councils, and three tribunals, whofe 
creation and authority were different. It would feem, that 
the three councils were created by the body of the people, to 
govern the ftate in conjunction with the fovereign. The firft 
of thefe three councils was compofed of officers, who had 
quitted the fervice after having {pent the beft of their days in 
military employments. ‘The nobility compofed the fecond. 
The old men formed the third. We are not informed what 
were the particular functions of thofe three councils. 


‘¢ The fovereigns on their part had created three tribunals, 
to watch over the conduct of their people. The functiong 
of the firft of thefe tribunals was to difpofe of the young 
women in marriage, and punifh adultery. The fecond took 
cognifance of theft ; and the third of all acts of violence. 


<¢ Tt muft not be forgot, to the honour of the Babylonians, 
that they are acknowledged, by all antiquity, to have been 
the firlt who made ufe of writing in their public and judicial 
acts; but at what period, is not known. 


*« As to the politics and perfonal conduct of the ancient 
monarchs of Affyria, if we were to judge of them by the fenti- 
ments of almoft all the writers of antiquity, we could not 
defpife their manner of governing too much. ‘They accufe 
Ninias of having fet a bad example, which his fucceilors but 
too well imitated. Without pretending to vindicate this 
prince from a fhare of thofe faults which the Afiatics have 
always teen accufed of, the few hints which are left us con- 
cerning his adminiftration, feem to me to prefent us with the 
model of a very wife and prudent government. 


“ The great end which Ninias had in view, was to prevent 
all cabals which might endanger the fafety of the fovereign, 
er the tranquillity of the ftate. No meafures could be more 


wife and effectual to this end than thofe which he purfued. 
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He commanded a certain number of troops to be levied 
every year, in each province. ‘This army formed an incamp- 
ment round about the capital. At the»end of the year, he 
difmiffed thefe foldiers to their own homes, and commanded 
new ones to be raifed in their room. This conduct anfwered 
twoends. Qn one hand, Ninias kept his fubjects in obe- 
dience, by the fight of fo numerous an army, always ready td 
march to chaftife rebels at whatever diftance. On the other 
hand, by the annual change of thefe troops, the officers and 
foldiers were prevented from contracting over ftri¢t connec- 
tions, or forming feditious enterprifes. Hé took fpecial care 
likewife to commit the government of provinces to none but 
fuch as were entirely devoted to his perfon, and each gover- 
nor was obliged to repair to Nineveh every year, to give an 
account of his conduct. 


“© They accufe Ninias of fhutting himfelf up continually 
in his palace. This was no doubt a piece of wrong policy. 
But they feem to have no fufficient proof of what they further 
furmife, that this prince concealed his perfon only to hide his 
views. On the contrary, we find in thofe very writers who 
give Ninias this infamous character, feveral facts which can- 
not be reconciled with the idea they would give us of this 
prince. ‘Thefe authors, in effect, agree that he always took 
care to place good generals at the head of his armies, experi- 
enced governors in his provinces, and able judges in his cities ; 
in aword, that he neglected nothing that appeared to him 
neceflary to preferve order and tranquillity in his dominions 3 
and that he maintained peace during his whole reign. What 
can be afked more? I am perfuaded Ninias had no other view 
in fhutting himfelf up in his palace, and living almoft inac- 
ceffible, but to infpire his fubjects with greater re{pect and 
veneration for his perfon.” 


An account of the Egyptians comes next in order. ‘¢ Egypt 
was one of thofe countries which were fooneft civilized. The 
ancients even believed that the Egyptians were the very firit 
people who had a regular and fettled form of government. 
To fay all in one word,” adds our Author, * they were 
e{teemed the inventors of Monarchy.”. 


“© The Egyptians were amongtt the firft who knew and ob- 


ferved this important maxim, That the union of the fexes' ’ 


ought to be under certain regulations. They afcribed the 
laws concerning marriage to their firft fovereign. It appears 
to have been the cuftom in Egypt to give portions with their 
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daughters at marriage. We find Pharaoh (a good deal later 
indeed than the times we fpeak of) giving the city of Gazer 
as a portion with his daughter to Stites The Egyptians 
were permitted to marry only one wife. Herodotus fays this 
exprefsly. Diodorus muft then have been mif-informed, 
when he fays, that the Egyptians, except the priefts, might 
marry as many wives as they pleafed. ‘Ihefe people under- 
ftood the fundamental maxims of policy too well, to be ig- 
norant that polygamy was pernicious to population. ‘The 
comparifon of thofe countries where polygamy is allowed, with 
thofe where it is forbidden, proves this fufficiently. We dif- 
cern the fame wife policy in the principles of the Egyptian 
government, as in that which was brought from thence by Ce- 
crops, and eftablifhed in Greece. We fee that the inftitution 
of the firft marriage of one man with one woman, was one 
of the laws of that founder of Athens. 


‘© In confequence of this principle, adultery was punifhed 
with great feverity in Egypt. “They gave the man a thoufand 
{tripes with rods, and cut off the woman’s nofe; the law 
which punifhed this crime, fo pernicious to fociety, was very 
ancient. It had been eftablifhed by Helius the fon of Vulcan. 
‘The facred books furnifh us with an example of the high re- 
{pect that was paid to the conjugal union in Egypt in the days 
of Abraham. 


‘: The Egyptians were very refpectful to the fair fex ; they 
paid greater honour and obedience to their Queens than to 
their Kings: even amongft private perfons, the men promifed 
in their marriage-contracts that they would be obedient in all 
things to their wives. This cuftom arofe from the high 
re{peét and veneration Ifis had acquired by her excellent go- 
vernment, after the death of her brother Ofiris. The great 
happinefs of the marriage of this princefs with her brother, | 
gave occafion to that law which permitted the marriage of 
brothers and fifters. 


‘© The ftrength and profperity of a ftate confifts in the 
number of its inhabitants. ‘The Egyptians were very fenfi- 
ble of this. The barbarous practice of expofing infants to 
death, fo common in other ancient nations, was not allowed 
in Egypt. Onthe contrary, the Egyptians were commanded 
to preferve and bring up all thei!’ children. “They were even 
obliged to acknowledge for legitimate thofe they had by their 
flaves. This people poffeffed the art of bringing up children 


@avery fmallexpence. ‘The excellence of their climate con- 
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tributed much to this; for in warm countries it-cofts but ve 
little to bring up and maintain children. They educated 
them in a very hardy manner, and at no great expence. For 
thefe reafons the Egyptians were at once very numerous and 
capable of undergoing the greateft fatigues. 


*¢ Nothing contributes more to the peace and fupport of a 
ftate, than the veneration and obedience of children to their 
parents. The Egyptian legiflators employed all the methods 
they could think of to infpire and cherifh thefe fentiments in 
children. It was with a view of preferving this veneration, 
even after the death of their parents, that the art of embalm- 
ing was invented. This cuftom was extremely ancient in 
Egypt ; it was practifed in the days of Jacob. 


‘© With refpect to the police and conftitution of the ftate, 
hiftorians inform us, that Egypt was originally divided into a 
certain number of nomes, or provinces. This divifion muft 
have been very ancient ; for we find it had taken place in 
Jofeph’s time. ‘The fame hiftorians add, that all the inhabi- 
tants of Egypt were diftributed into three clafles, priefts, 
foldiers, hufbandmen and mechanics. Strabo informs us 
further, that, in confequence of this primordial divifion, the 
lands of each province were divided into three parts, and one 
allotted to each clafs. If we may believe Herodotus and 
Diodorus, the Egyptians were fubdivided into feveral other 
clafles. This police might have taken place in the very ear- 
lieft times. But another arrangement which Diodorus men- 
tions, muft have been pofterior to the ages we are now upon: 
that all the lands were divided into three fhares, one of which 
belonged to the King, one to the priefts, and the other to 
the foldiers ; and that the hufbandmen took thefe lands in 
farm for a very moderate portion of their produce.” 


“© The Egyptians were exceedingly exact and vigilant 
&bout the adminiftration of juftice, believing that the fupport 
or diffolution of fociety depended entirely upon that. Their 


higheft tribunial was compofed of thirty judges. ‘They placed 


at the head of this tribunal, the perfon who at once poffeffed 
the greateft fhare of wifdom, probity, and public efteem. 
The King furnifhed thefe judges with every thing neceflary 
for their fupport, fo that the people paid nothing for obtain- 
ing juftice. No advocates were feen in this tribunal. The 
parties were not even allowed to plead their own caufes. All 
trials were carried on in writing, and the parties themfelves 
crew up their own procefles. ‘Thofe who had fettled this 
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inanner of proceeding, were very fenfible, that the eloquence 
of advocates very often darkened the truth, and mifguided 
the judges. ‘They were unwilling to expofe the miniiters of 
juftice to the bewitching charms of pathetic, affecting de- 
clamation. The Egyptians avoided this, by making each par- 
ty draw up the ftate of his own cafe in writing, and they 
siikewet them a competent time for that purpofe. But to pre- 
vent the protracting fuits too long, they were only allowed to 
make one reply on each fide. When all the evidence necef- 
fary for their information was given in to the judges, they 
began their confultations. When the affair was thoroughly 
canvafled, the prefident gave the fignal for proceeding to a 
fentence, by taking in his hand a little image adorned with 
precious ftones, which hung at a chain of gold about his neck. 
This image had no eyes, and was the fymbol the Egyptians 
ufed to reprefent truth. Judgment being given, the prefi- 
dent touched the party who had gained his caufe with this 
image. ‘This was the form of pronouncing fentences. Ac- 
cording to an ancient law, the Kings of Egypt made the 
judges take an oath at their inftallation, that if the King 
fhould command them to give an unjult fentence, they would 
not obey him. 


“< The ufe of feals or fignets, in attefting and authenticating 
deeds, is very ancient, and were ufed in Egypt. Diodo- 
rus informs us, that any perfon who counterfeited the King’s 
feal, had both his hands cut off. It appears that the ufe of 
feals was eftablifhed in Egypt in Jofeph’s time. The ancient 
feals were commonly ingraved on the bezil of the rings 
which they wore. It is faid in fcripture, that when Pharaoh 
intrufted Jofeph with an unbounded authority over all Egypt, 
he took his ring from his finger, and gave it to this patriarch. 
From this faét we have reafon to think, this ring was the 
royal feal, and that Pharaoh gave it to Jofeph, as a mark 
of the abfolute power over his kingdom with which he had 
intrufted him.” 


Then follows a detail of the feveral Laws, efpecially the 
penal ones, among the Egyptians, which have been fo high- 
Jy, and in our opinion, fo defervedly extolled by moft wri- 
ters: and we intirely agree with our Author, in thinkin 
many of them very immoral and jmpolitic, efpecially that by 
which they licenfed thieves, 


Our Author proceeds in the fame manner through the fe- 
yeral States of Greece, and fhews that they were all in a 
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ftate of barbarifm, at the time that the Egyptians were at 
their higheft pitch of refinement. With regard to Arts and 
Sciences, in this and the other periods, what is faid on thefe 
{ubjects is too diffufive for abridgment ; for a whole number 
of our work would not fuffice to take notice of every curious 
particular in the invention and progrefs of the Arts, &c. 
Agriculture alone, with its feveral branches, would almoft 
filla volume. That part of it relating to Hufbandry was 
very early known. But the firft hufbandmen, our Author 
obferves, tilled the ground by mere ftrength of arm; their 
tools were extremely clumfy and imperfect. Such was the 
ftate of the Peruvians at the difcovery of that country. 
They had no ploughs, nor beafts of burthen. They turned 
the foil with a kind of fhovel; and when it was properly pre- 
pared, dropped the feed into little holes made with the end 
of a ftick. There are many nations, even at this day, who 
know no better method. 


With refpe& to the Sciences likewife; the articles of 
Arithmetic and Aftronomy, would of themfelves furnifh 
matter for more fpace than we can allot to the confideration 
of the volumes before us. With regard to the firft, our 
Author is of opinion, that the wifeft and moft civilived na- 
tions did not carry their difcoveries in Arithmetic, beyond the 
four operations of Addition, Subtraction, Multiplication, 
and Divifion, in the ages under confideration. The So- 
cieties which were formed immediately after the Confufion of 
‘Tongues, and Difperfion of Families, did not probably de- 
rive all the advantage from the Arithmetical Symbols, they 
might have done. ‘The calculations they had then occafion 
to make could not be very extenfive. The four firft rules of 
Arithmetic would be fufiicient ‘to anfwer all their purpofes. 
We may even affirm of thefe firft Arithmeticians, that it was 
rather the ufe than the fcierce of numbers, that they were ac- 
quainted with. The invention of thefe four rules was a great 
deal for feven hundred years. 


As to Aftronomy, our Author takes notice that we have 
great room to doubt, whether the art of dividing the day in- 
to hours, or equal parts, was known in thefe firft ages. The 
books of Mofes rather confirm than remove thefe doubts. 
The Angels are faid to have appeared to Abraham in the heat 
of the day. On all occafions the different times of the day 
are defcribed in a vague uncertain manner, as, when the Sun 
was going down, at even, at morning, at fun-rifing, &c. From 
thefe expreflions it feems probable that they had not then oe 
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vented any artificial method of fubdividing the day into equal 
pres, In the firft ages, men were ignorant of the art of 

riting, but they fupplied this want by various methods, of 
which we ftill find fome traces left in hiftory. Herodotus tells 
us, that when Darius prepared to march againft the Scythians, 
he committed the guard of the bridge, he had built over the 
Danube, to the Ionians. Before he fet out, he made fixt 
knots upon a cord, and having aflembled the leaders of the 
Jonian troops, he harangued them thus: ** Take this cord, 
and do as | am going to dire&t you. As foon as I am gone, 
untie each day one of the knots; if I am not come back when 
fhey are all untied, you may return into your own country.” 
We may confider this cord as a kind of Almanack; and from 
thence conclude, that even in the days of Darius, they were 
{till very ignorant of the art of computing time. 


With refpeé to the general ftate of human knowledge in 
the Eras treated of in thefe volumes, it was, in our Author’s 
opinion, narrow and imperfect. Politicks, Laws, Arts, Sci- 
ences, Commerce, Navigation, the military Art, even the 
manners, that is to fay, the principles and turn of mind moft 
effential and maft neceffary for the prefervation and happinefs 
of fociety, all thefe great objects were, as yet in the rough 
draught in the time of Cyrus, and yet the rei: gyn of this 
Prince preceded the Chriftian Era only five hundred and sits 
fix years. 


But we cannot give the Reader a better idea of the moft 
probable conclufions, with regard to ancient knowledyve and 
manners, than in the words of our Author's recapitulation. 


*¢ During all the fpace of time that we have run over, 
they had but very imperfect notions of the great art of 
government. ‘I’he moft part of political and civil laws were 
obfcure and defective, often even pernicious or ridiculous, in 
a word, without form or order. ‘The rights of nations were 
unknown, and morality in general little underftood; it even 
often authorifed principles which led direétly to the greateft 
vices. As to that political fyflem which now takes in and 
regards the whole univerfe, we may aflirm, that the ancients 
had no idea of it. There was then no power who thought 
of keeping up a regular correfpondence in the different parts 
of the known world. The leagues even which neighbour- 
ing ftates might have amongft themfelves, were but momen- 
tary. The prefent inftant was all that was regarded. The 
confequences of any ftep or event were rarely forefeen and ex- 
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amined into... They formed no political fyftem. Every ftat® 
ftood fingle, and gave little attention to the general motion’ 
of the machine. Accordingly they were not accuftomed to 
keep ambafladors refident in foreign courts. ‘The ancients 
were not enough enlightened to perceive the utility of this fort 
of privileged {pies, who, attentive to the minuteft fteps, are 
able to penetrate and lay open the projects which may be 
formed by a too enterprifing power. Thus the famous fy- 
ftem of the balance of power, the object of modern politics, 
far from having been followed anciently in any part of the 
univerfe, does not even appear to have ever entered the head 
of any politician of antiquity. 


<¢ What I have juft faid of laws and politics, may very 
well be applied to the arts. ‘The nations I have had occafion 
to fpeak of, had, in certain refpeéts, made but a very mid- 
dling progrefs in the general circle of them. They had in- 
deed fome rich and curious manufactures of ftuffs. ‘They 
underftood the working of metals. ‘They had raifed fome 
ftru€tures of aftonifhing grandeur and richnefs; in a word, 
they handled the chifel, the punch, and the graver. Yet 
thefe fame people were deftitute of moft of the convenien- 
cies of life, which are now regarded, and juftly too, as very 
effential, or, at leaft, as moft agreeable. The ancients were 
abfolutely ignorant of the fecret of procuring them. I have 
given fufficient proofs of this, as often as I have had occafion 
to treat upon the fubject. 


<< We muft fay the fame thing of the fciences. We cannot 
refufe to the poset ey Babylonians, Phoenicians, and 
Greeks, a pretty extenfive knowledge in Aftronomy, Geo- 
metry, and mechanics, Yet they were never able to foar 
beyond a certain pitch, for want of knowing how to pro- 
cure themfelves many helps, which are abfolutely necefla 
to the progrefs of the fciences I fpeak of. They waiele 
for inftance, pendulums and telefcopes, and, in a word, many 
other inftruments, without which Aftronomy and Geography 
can acquire abfolutely no kind of precifion. The ancients 
were deftitute of even the moft ordinary and indifpenfable 
means of afcertaining their difcoveries. The Reader may 
recall what I have faid upon the tedious and awkward manner 
of writing in the early times, upon the inconveniencies 
of the form of books, and upon the difficulty of carrying, 
and, in general, of obtaining the reading of them. It was 
anciently only by force of travelling that fome knowledge 
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could be acquired. ‘As to phyfics and natural hiftory, we 
know that they were almoft entirely unknown to the an- 
cients. 


‘© For Commerce and Navigation, it is certain that the 
Phoenicians particularly had made a confiderable progrefs, 
and not a few difcoveries, confidering the obitacles they 
had to furmount. But if, at the fame time, we reflect up- 
on the faulty conftruction of their fhips, the imperfection 
of their manner of working them, their abfolute want of 
inftruments proper to direct their Navigation, and the clum- 
finefs, in a word, of all. their practices, we fhall admire 
the courage of thefe people rather than their fkill. We mutt 
applaud their courage for daring fuch enterprifes with fuch 
poor helps, and at the fame time be convinced of their in- 
feriority in refpect to the difcoveries we are at prefent pof- 
fefled of. It appears to me, that the ancients were very en- 
terprifing, but very little enlightened. 


“¢ The art of war was to the full as-imperfcct as any of 
the objects I have juft fpoke of. We fhould never have 
done, if we were to point out in detail the imperfection of 
the military manceuvres of the ancients in the ages which 
have fixed our attention, and fhew all that failed them in 
point of art, fkill, and capacity. I think it fufficient to re- 
fer to what I have faid on the fubject in the different parts of 
my work. 


‘s T fhall do the fame with regard to the manners. The 
reader may have remarked in all the articles where I have 
had occafion to treat of this object, to what a degree the 
manners of the firft people were unprincipled, barbarous, 
grofs, and vitious. ‘Their want of delicacy, and their ig- 
Morance of the firft principles of morality, are preceptible 
wherever we coniult ancient hiftory. 


*¢ T do not therefore fear to affert, that in all the fpace of 
time we have here gone over, human knowledge was yet 
moft limited and moft imperfect. Amongft n@pft nations, 
laws, arts, and fciences were yet almoft in their infancy. 
The Egyptians, the Babylonians, and the Pheenicians, who 
fhould certainly be placed in the rank of the moft civilized 
Nations that have appeared in antiquity, had made but a 
very middling progrefs, in each of the objects I have indi- 
cated. As to the Greeks, who in courfe of time every way 
excelled the Egyptians, Babyloniaris, and even the Phoeni- 

cians ; 
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cians; the Greeks were yet very ignorant in the time of 
Cyrus, the epocha of the third and Jaft part of our work. 
Near two ages elapfed between thofe which clofe our re- 
fearches, and the times*in which the Greeks made moft of 
the difcoveries which obtained them that glory and juft efteem 
they yet at prefent enjoy, and of which nothing can ever rob 
them. No body has yet furpafled them in poetry, in elo- 
quence, nor in the art of writing hiftory. It is not quite 
the fame thing with the demonttrative fciences, nor even 
with many parts of the arts. It mutt be allowed, that, if 
we except architecture, fculpture, and the graving of pre- 
cious ftones, no comparifon can be made between. what the 
Greeks knew of the objects I have juft indicated, and what 
we know of them at prefent.” 


Concerning the Tranflation, from the apparent inequality 
of it, we are inclined to fuppofe that it is the work of diffe- 
rent hands. Sometimes for feveral pages together, we con- 
ftantly meet with will, inftead of /hall; and many other 
{trange inaccuracies: yet upon the whole, the diction is 


manly, unaffected and perfpicuous. 
R--d 





A Criticifm upon modern Notions of Sacrifices, being an Exami- 
nation of Dr. Taylor’s Scripture Doctrine of Atonement ex 
amined, in relation, 1. To “‘fewifh Sacrifices. 2. To the Sa- 
crifice of our Lord ‘fefus Chrifi. To which is added an Ap- 
pendix, containing an Examination of another Notion of “Fewifb 
Sacrifices, which is exhibited in an anonymous Piece, publifhed 
at Landon, ann. 1746, and entitled, An Effay on the Nature, 
Defign, and Origin of Sacrifices, 8vo. 48. Henderfon, &c. 


HERE is fcarce any point that has more exercifed the 
thoughts and pens of divines than the origin, nature 

and defign of piacular facrifices, or, about which they have 
been more divided in their fentiments. ‘The fubje& is cer- 
tainly of very confiderable importance, as piacular facrifice 
takes place under the prefent difpenfation of religion, and 
made a part of all paft difpenfations of it. The popular no- 
tion which has long prevailed concerning it, is that which 
fuppofes a transfer of guilt, from the offerer to the facrifice, 
and of vicarious punifhment. But this notion has, by Dr. 
Taylor and others, been demonftrated to be wholly unfup- 
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ported-by Scripture-evidence, abfurd in itfelf, and attended 
with ill confequences. 


To fupply the place of this exploded notion of the ufe and 
defign of piacular facrifice, two others have of late been of- 
fered to us; the one, by the learned Dr. Taylor, who con- 
fiders piacular facrifices as fymbols, or emblems of penitent 
difpofition, and penitential addrefs or prayer to God ; and ac- 
counts for the efficacy and effect of them in the fame manner, 
as for thofe of penitence and penitent prayer. ‘The other 
notion of the ufe and defign of this fpecies of facrifice, is, 
that which is advanced by the Author of an Effay on the na- 
ture, defign, and origin of facrifices; who confiders eating and 
drinking with God, to have been the main intention of all 
forts of facrifices; and conceives, this eating and drinking 
together, to have been a fymbol of friendfhip between God 
and the offerers, and a federal rite, whereby he and they did 
engage in, renew, and keep up friendfhip'with one another. 


The Author of the Critici/m now before us, examines both 
thefe notions, and endeavours to fhew, that they are utterly 
unfupported by fcripture-evidence, and both of them charge- 
able with abfurdities and ill-confequences. To his Critici/m 
upon Dr. Taylor’s notion of the meaning and defign of Jewith- 
Sacrifices, he has fubjoined an examination of the Doétor’s 
fentiments about the Sacrifice of our Lord Jefus Chrift, which 
he likewife thinks to have no foundation in Scripture.—If it 
fhould be afked, what end can the being at fo much pains and 
Jabour, in pulling down falfe fchemes, anfwer — had it not 
been much better to have favoured the world with the true 
one? He anfwers, That falfe fchemes, plaufibly and artfully 
erected, blind the human mind; and therefore, muft be de- 
molifhed and removed out of the way, before the truth, fym- 
metry and beauty, of that which is the true one, can be pro- 
perly attended to, and duly perceived. ‘The rubbifh which 
covers any old foundation, he tells us, muft be removed, 
before the foundation itfelf can be feen, or any building 
erected upon it with fafety and firmnefs ; and the greater the 
quantity of rubbifh is, the more labour, in proportion, mutt 
be beftowed in clearing it away, or the builder cannot pro- 
ceed wifely, and with any rational profpect of fuccefs. The 
more avenues to error and falfhood are fhut up, the more 


quickly and readily doth that which leads to truth, difcover 
itfelf. . 


The Scripture-doctrine about the nature and defign of 
Sacrifices, he fays, has been his particular ftudy for many 
years, 
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yeers, not only fince, but before, the two pieces, which are 
the fubject of his criticifm, were made public. About the 
time that Dr. Taylor publiflted his Scrzpture-doétrine of atone- 
ment examined, he had fome thoughts, he tells us, of publifh- 
ing his fentiments upon that fubject; but, upon hearing that | 
the Doétor was going to write upon it, he gave up all thoughts 
of carrying his defign into execution, though he had colleé- 
ed many materials tor the work, not doubting, but the world 
and himfelf- would receive full fatisfaction from fo able a 
writer. But, being fully fatisfied, that the Doé&tor has not 
only failed in the execution of his defign, but even given a 
wrong and unfcriptural idea of the meaning, defign, and end 
of facrifices, he intends, if life and health are continued, 
to refume that work, put the materials of it in order, and 
make it public likewife, provided he finds the world in 
any difpofition to receive and encourage it. 


His notion of the end, defign, and ufe of facrifice, he in- 
timates in his Preface to the work now before us, is abun- 
dantly fupported by evidence, will endure the fevereft fcru- 
tinies of right reafon, carries no abfurdities in it, draws no 
ill confequences after it, plainly points out the reafon of the 
inftitution of piacular facrifice, and of the continuance and 
ufe of it under all difpenfations of religion, ever fince the fal! 
of Adam, and fhews, at the fame time, that this fpecies of 
facrifice doth at prefent anfwer, and has always anfwered, 
its real end and defign, notwithftanding mens ignorance of, 
and many miftakes about the nature of it. 


How far this account is juft, it is impoffible at prefent to 
determine. We heartily wifh, however, that the Author’s 
life and health may be continued, and that he may meet with 
due encouragement in the profecution of his defign. By the 
fpecimen he has given of his abilities, he appears to be very 
well qualified for difcuffing the fubje€t, writes with great 
clearnefs, and fhews a very confiderable degree of acutenefs 
and penetration. 


It will not be expected by our Readers, that we fhould 
give a particular account of his Critici/m upon modern notions v4 
facrifices; fuch works, indeed, are incapable of being abridged, 
and if they were, wg would afford but fmall entertainment 
to the generality of Readers. We fhall content ourfelves, 
therefore, with recommending it to thofe who are converfant 
with fuch fubjects ; it deferves, indeed, their attentive peru- 
fal. The Author treats Dr. Taylor’s notions with great 
freedom, 
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freedom, but the Doctor himfelf with great refpe&, and 
feems to have no oher view than the difcovery of truth. 


Before he enters upon his tafk, he thinks it proper to make 
fome obfervations concerning the nature of fymbols, or em- 
blems, and the proper rules which are to be obferved in in- 
terpreting the fenfe of figurative expreffions in the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and other writings; which will be of great ufe, he 
lays, to illuftrate the criticifms and reafonings, which occur 
in the courfe of his work. What he has advanced in this part 
of his:performance, we fhall lay before our Readers. 


«© Obf.1. Symbols, or emblems, are reprefentations of the 
things which are fignified by them, or which they are made 
to ftand for: fo that they are of a reprefentative nature. 


“© Obf. If. Symbols, or emblems, are of two kinds. 
(1.) Natural. (2.) Artificial, 


<¢ aft. Natural {ymbols, or emblems, are fuch as carry in 
them a fimilitude or refemblance of the things of which the 
are reprefentations. Thus pictures, ftatues, draughts of 
material things, &c. are natural fymbols or emblems of thofe 


particular perfons or things which they reprefent, as being 
real refemblances of them. 


“<< adly. Artificial fymbols, or emblems, are fuch as carry 
in them no refemblance of the things they reprefent, but are 
only made the figns or marks of them by cuftom and confent, 
or by arbitrary appointment. Thus the picture of a woman 
‘s the emblem either of a country, or of fome moral virtue ; 
and the figure of an horn is underftood to be an emblem of 
plenty ; thus alfo the rainbow was made an emblem of the 
covenant which God made with Noah; and circumcifion a 
token, or fymbol, of the covenant he made with Abraham. 
‘The fignification of thefe artificial fymbols depends entirely 
on cuftom and confent, or arbitrary appointment; and can 
only be learned either by obfervation or information: for be- 
tween them and the things reprefented by them, there is no 
refemblance, from which their fignification can be difcovered. 
The Jewifh facrthices, if they were fymbols, muft have been 
of this artificial kind, fince there is no refemblance between 
them and the things of which they are fuppofed to have been 
fymbols, from which their fignification can be learned.— 
Now, as thefe facrifices, or fymbols, were inftituted by the 
Deity, their fignification muft have depended on his will and 
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appointment ; for which reafon, neither the Jew himfelf, nor 
any other perfon, could ever have learned the fignification of 
thofe facrifices, if it had not been made known, at firft, by 
divine revelation. ‘This renders it highly probable, that the 
fignification of thefe facrifices, had they been of a fymbolical 
nature, would have been particularly explained and declared by 
God himfelf; becaufe, if it was not, the Jews could not 
have known it; confequently, thefe facrifices could have an- 
{wered no wife end, but would have been quite ufelefs. 
Wherefore, fince God has made no declaration of the fym- 
bolical fignification of thefe facrifices, either in the Books of 
Mofes, or any where elfe, it is natural to think, that they 
had no fuch fignification: confequently, that they were not 
inftituted as fymbols or emblems of things, of which the Jews 
neither knew, nor could know, any thing; but with a view 
to ferve fome end, in the knowledge of which, reafon and 
common fenfe, as well as well as their own law, would in- 
itruct them. 


“© Ob/. III. In thofe allufions which we meet with in moft 
kinds of writings, both facred and profane, the thing, al- 
Juded to, is not always, nor often, intended, nor to be un- 
ftood, as a fymbol of the thing which is referred to, and il- 
luftrated by it: but more commonly and ufually it is alluded 
to, only as a thing which has fomething, in one or more of 
its properties, that is naturally fimilar to thofe of the other. 
The occafions of making this obfervation are fo frequent, that 
it is needlefs to waite any time, here, in the illuftration of it ; 
fince all thofe, who have read books, with any judgment, 
muft have often made it for themfelves. I only mention it 
here, for the fake of the following inference, wiz. That 
when we meet with an allufion in any writing, we are not 
prefently to conclude, that the thing, alluded to, is a fymbol 
or emblem of the thing which is referred to it; becaufe it 
may be alluded to, not as a fymbol or emblem, but only as 
having fome natural property or quality of a fimilar kind. 


“< OL, IV. In interpreting the fenfe of the Holy Scrip- 


tures, or of any other writing, the following rules ought to 
be ftrictly obferved. 


“* Rule. 1. The literal and obvious fenfe of the words 
and phrafes ought, in no cafe to be departed from, without 
fome good reafon, arifing either from the texture and fcope 
of the difcourfe ; or from an evident neceffity of departing 
‘rom it, in order to render the fenfe good and coherent. > ; 
“ Rule 
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‘¢ Rule 2d. When reafon, common fenfe, and the evi- 
dent defign of the writer, oblige us to depart from the literal 


fenfe, we fhould be careful to underftand the word, or phrafe, » 


in that particular mode of rhetorical figure which was in- 
tended by the writer himfelf, and not in a different one. 


‘¢ Without a due attention to the firft of thefe tworules, 
the plaineft narratives of facts and doétrines, and the moft 
literal reafonings, may be wholly converted into figure and 
allegory. And if a proper regard is not payed to the fecond, 
another mode of rhetorical figure may be fubftituted in place 
of the true one, intended by the writer; an allufion to fome 
natural fimilitude in a thing, may be miftaken for an allufion 
to the thing itfelf, as a fymbol or emblem of the thing which 
is referred to it. By which means, the true and genuine 
fenfe of the writer will be mifreprefented. 


“© Rule 3d. When, in any paflage of a book, a lower and 
more common rhetorical figure, is found to give a good fenfe 
to a word, or phrafe, and fuch as is evidently fubfervient to 


the fcope and defign of the writer; it would be wrong, and’ 


againft all reafon, to have recourfe to a higher and lefs com- 
mon rhetorical figure, for the interpretation of that word, 
or phrafe.—The reafon of this rule of interpretation is next 
to felf-evident, and needs no illuftration.” R 





Ehbifa Or, a feries of Original Letters, colleéted and publifbed 
by ‘Ff. ‘Ff. Rouffeau. Tranflated from the French. 4 Vols. 
12mo. 128s. bound, Becket, &c. 


N taking notice, under our foreign articles, of this 

work, foon after the appearance of the original, we 
apprifed the Public of our defign to give a more par- 
ticular account of it, when the tranflation, then adver- 
tifed, fhould be compleated. In difcharge of our pro- 
mife, we fhall now endeavour to convey as adequate an idea 
of the entertainment to be met with in the perufal of this 
ee performance, as the nature of our own work will 

mit. 


With this view, we fhall give an abftract of the hiftory, 
to be gathered from this epiftolary correfpondence; intro- 
ducing, as we go on, fome fpecimens of the work, and mak- 
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tnt fuch critical animadverfions as may occafionally arife from 
the fubject. 


The charaéters of moft diftinguifhed figure in thefe let- 
ters, are Lord B.. an Englifh nobleman ; the Baron d’ Etange, 
a Swifs officer of rank in the French fervice; Eloifa, bis 
daughter, heroine of.the romance ; St. Preux, her lover, a 
youth of good parts and amiable difpofition, but of inferior 
birth and fortune; Mr. Wolmar, Eliofa’s hufband; and Clara, 
afterwards Mrs. Orbe, coufin and confidante, to Eloifa. 


‘The correfpondence begins while the Baron is abroad with 
his corps ; St. Preux having been introduced, during his ab- 
fence, into his family, and aecepted the office of preceptor to 
Eloifa: with whom he falls defperately in love, and, like 
another Abelard, in endeavouring to cultivate the genius and 
underftanding of his fair pupil, is enflaved by her perfonal 
charms. Eloifa is, on her part, alfo no lefs captiv.ted with 
her preceptor. Reftrained, however, by the dictates of 
honour and virtue, they feem, for fome time, to content 
themfelves with the knowlege of each other’s fentiments, 
without thinking of a more intimate conneétion. 


The letters that pafs between them, during this interval, 
abound with the moft delicate and tender proofs of recipro- 
cal affection, and difplay a lively picture of two ingenuous 
tninds, agitated by ane moft tender, and at the fame time the 
moft violent, of ail affections. Thefe, which take up great 
part of the firft volume, are peculiarly calculated for Readers 
of a fentimental turn and warm paffions: they are not, how- 
ever, totally barren of entertainment to others. A fhort ex- 
curfion, which, our young preceptor makes at this time into 
the upper Valais, giving him an opportunity of furnifhing 
his miftrefs with a defcription of the neighbouring country, 
and the inhabitants of thofe mountains, near which the 
two ‘overs refided. His account of the romantic fituation, 
of the foil, ard of the ruftic hofpitality of the people, was in- 
ferted in our Review for April lait, in the account we then 
gave of the publication of the two firft volumes of this tran- 

ation. 


The happinefs of our lovers is at length difturbed by the 
return of the Baron; who, quitting the fervice, brings home 
with him his friend Wolmar, an officer to whom he had been 
obliged for faving his life in a battle, and on whom he grate- 
fully intends to beftow his daughter Eloifa. In this difagree- 
Rey, Sept 1761. O able 
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“© Rule 2d. When reafon, common fenfe, and the evi- 
dent defign of the writer, oblige us to depart from the literal 
fenfe, we fhould be careful to underftand the word, or phrafe, : 
in that particular mode of rhetorical figure which was in- 
tended by the writer himfelf, and not in a different one. 


¢¢ Without a due attention to the firft of thefe two rules, 
the plaineft narratives of facts and doctrines, and the moft 
literal reafonings, may be wholly converted into figure and 
allegory. And if a proper regard is not payed to the fecond, 
another mode of rhetorical figure may be fubftituted in place 
of the true one, intended by the writer; an allufion to fome 
natural fimilitude in a thing, may be miftaken for an allufion 
to the thing itfelf, as a fymbol or emblem of the thing which 
is referred to it. By which means, the true and genuine 
fenfe of the writer will be mifreprefented. 


“© Rule 3d. When, in any paflage of a book, a lower and 
more common rhetorical figure, is found to give a good fenfe 
to a word, or phrafe, and fuch as is evidently fubfervient to 
the {cope and defign of the writer; it would be wrong, and’ 
againft all reafon, to have recourfe to a higher and lefs com- 
mon rhetorical figure, for the interpretation of that word, 
or phrafe.—The reafon of this rule of interpretation is next 
to felf-evident, and needs no illuftration.” R 
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by ‘F. ‘Ff. Rouffeau. Tranflated from the French. 4 Vols. 
12mo. 128s. bound, Becket, &c. 


N taking notice, under our foreign articles, of this 

work, foon after the appearance of the original, we 
apprifed the Public of our defign to give a more par- 
ticular account of it, when the tranflation, then adver- 
tifed, fhould be compleated. In difcharge of our pro- 
mife, we fhall now endeavour to convey as adequate an idea 
of the entertainment to be met with in the perufal of this 
— performance, as the nature of our own work will 

mit. 


With this view, we fhall give an abftra& of the hiftory, 
to be gathered from this epiftolary correfpondence; intro- 
ducing, as we go on, fome fpecimens of the work, and mak- 
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ing fuch critical animadverfions as may occafionally arife from 
the fubject. 


The characters of moft diftinguifhed figure in thefe let- 
ters, are Lord B. an Englifh nobleman ; the Baron d’ Etanges 
a Swifs officer of rank in the French fervice; Elifa, his 
daughter, heroine of the romance; St. Preux, her lover, a 
youth of good parts and amiable difpofition, but of inferior 
birth and fortune ; Mr. Wolmar, Eliofa’s hufband; and Clara, 
afterwards Mrs. Orbe, coufin and confidante, to Eloifa. 


‘The correfpondence begins while the Baron is abroad with 
his corps ; St. Preux having been introduced, during his ab- 
fence, into his family, and accepted the office of preceptor to 
Eloifa: with whom he falls defperately in love, and, tike 
another Abelard, in endeavouring to cultivate the genius and 
underftanding of his fair pupil, is enflaved by her perfonal 
charms. Eloifa is, on her part, alfo no lefs captivated with 
her preceptor. Reftrained, however, by the dictates of 
honour and virtue, they feem, for fome time, to content 
themfelves with the knowlege of each other’s fentiments, 
without thinking of a more intimate conneétion. 


The letters that pafs between them, during this interval, 
abound with the moft delicate and tender proofs of recipro- 
cal affection, and difplay a lively piture of two ingenuous 
tninds, agitated np moft tender, and at the fame time the 
moft violent, of all affections. Thefe, which take up great 
part of the firft volume, are peculiarly calculated for Readers 
of a fentimental turn and warm paffions: they are not, how- 
ever, totally barren of entertainment to others. A fhort ex- 
curfion, which, our young preceptor makes at this time into 
the upper Valais, giving him an opportunity of furnifhing 
his miftrefs with a defcription of the neighbouring country, 
and the inhabitants of thofe mountains, near which the 
two ‘overs refided. His account of the romantic fituation, 
of the foil, and of the ruftic hofpitality of the people, was in- 
ferted in our Review for April laft, in the account we then 
gave of the publication of the two firft volumes of this tran- 

ation. 


The happinefs of our lovers is at length difturbed by the 
return of the Baron; who, quitting the fervice, brings home 
with him his friend Wolmar, an officer to whom he had been 
obliged for faving his life in a battle, and on whom he grate- 
fully intends to beftow his daughter Eloifa. In this difagree- 
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able dilemma, the lover propofes. to carry off his miftrefs ; 
to which fhe refufes her confent, as fuch a ftep muft necef- 


farily ifivolve her parents in the utmoft affliction. On the | 


other hand, the diftrefs of her lover is fo much the obje& of 
her concern, that, in order to alleviate his anxiety, fhe for- 
gets every thing but his love, and in an unguarded moment 
facrifices her innocence to the gratification of his paffion. 
She fcruples not in this fituation, to inform her coufin of the 
particulars of her conduét; andthe latter prudently endeavour- 
ed to make.a virtue of neceflity, by putting the moft favour- 
able conftruction on the failings of her friend. We cannot 
help thinking, however, that Clara’s maxims are rather too in- 
dulgent for a lady of ftrict virtue and confummate modefty, 
«6 Does true love debafe the foul?” fays fhe, ** No: nor can 
any crime which is the refult of that love, ever rob you of 
that enthufiaftic ardor for truth and honour, which fo raifed 
rou above yourfelf. Are there no fpots vifible in the fun? 
How many amiable virtues do you ftill retain, notwithftand- 
ing one error, one relaxation in your conduct? Will it make 
you lefs gentle, lefs fincere, lefs modeft, lefs benevolent? 
Or will you be lefs worthy of all our admiration, of all our 
praife? Wiil honor, humanity, friendfhip, and tender love, 
be lefs refpected by you, or will you ceafe to revere even that 
virtue with which you are no longer adorned ? No, my dear, 
my charming Eloifa—bclieve me, you hgye much yet to lofe, 
before you can fink to a level with the g lity of females.” 


It were to be wifhed, perhaps, for the fake of many unfor- 
tunate deluded fair ones, that fuch failings as Eloifa’s were 
not generally looked on with fo fevere an eye as they com- 
monly are; but, as cuftom, and poffibly the good of com- 
munity, requires it, it is not very proper that this doétrine 
of Clara’s, fhould be propagated among the fair fex. If a 
Breach of chaftity in a fine woman, fhould once come to be 
confidered only ‘as a {pot in the fun, many a chafte virgin 
might be tempted to think herfelf fecured by the luftre of 
her charms, or the merit of her condefcenfion: nor would a 
wanton beauty, be at any lofs to imagine herfelf poffeffed of 
virtues enough, to compenfate for the want of that which is 
the characteriftical ornament of the fex. On the whole, our 
eoulin Clara is, by no means, an ill-natured confidante ; but, 
(however innocent her intentions) is as commode a go- 
between, as the two lovers could wifh to have met with. 





The very intimate conneétion that was now formed be- 
tween Eloifa and her preceptor, had like to have been attended 
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with immediate ill confequences. St. Preux we’ obferved 
early one morning, inhisreturn from a vifit to his miftrefs; a 
difcovery which coming to the knowlege of Lord B.. his 
Lordfhip inadvertently dropt a hint concerning the lady, 
which our volatile young hero thought proper to refent. A 
fcuffle, and a challenge accordingly enfue; but.aduel is prevent- 
ed by Eloifa’s taking fo extraordinary a ftep as to addrefs herfelf, 
by letter, to Lord B. and confefs to ‘him the intimacy of 
her connections with St. Preux. She writes a difluafive let- 
ter alfo to her lover on the occafion, wherein the abfurdity 
and wickednefs of duelling, are juftly and pathetically repre- 
fented :—it is a moft exquifite and admirable letter. 


St. Preux and his Lordfhip being reconciled, the latter 
takes an opportunity of propofing the former, to the Baron, 
foraSon-in-law. ‘This propofal is rejected by the old gentle- 
man, with the higheft difdain. The {fpirited altercation which 
pafled between his Lordfhip and the Baron, on this head, is 
overheard, and thus related by Clara. 


“¢ Laft night, when the concert was over, and your mo- 
ther and you were gone home, in company with your friend 
aud Mr. Orbe, our two Fathers and my lord B. were left to 
talk politics together; the difagreeablenefs of the fubjeét, of 
which indeed I am quite furfeited, foon made me retire to my 
own chamber, In about half an hour, I heard the name of 
your friend repeated with fome vehemence; on which, I 
found the converfation had changed its fubjeét, and therefore 
liftened to it with fome attention; when I gathered, by what 
followed, that his Lordfhip had ventured to propofe a match 
between you and your friend, whom he frankly called his, 
and on whom, as fuch, he offered to make a fuitable fettle- 
ment. Your father rejected the propofal with difdain, and 
upon that the converfation began to grow warm. I muft tell 
you Sir, faid my Lord, that, notwithftanding your preju- 
dices, he is of all men the moft worthy of her, and perhaps 
the moft likely to make her happy. He has received from 
nature every gift that is independent of the world; and has 
embellifhed them by all thofe talents, which depended on 
himfelf. He is young, tall, well-made, and ingenious: he 
has the advantages’ of education, fenfe, manners, and cou- 
rage; he has a fine genius anda found mind; what then does 
he require to make him worthy of your daughter? Is it a 
fortune? He fhall have one. A third part of my own will 
make him the richcft man of this country; nay, I will give 
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him, if it be neceflary, the half. Does he want a'title ? 
Ridiculous prerogative, in a country where nobility is more 
troublefome than ufeful! But, doubt it not, he is noble: 
not that his nobility is made out in writing upon an old 
parchment, but it is engraven in indelible characters on his 
heart. Ina word, if you prefer the dictates of reafon and 
fenfe to groundlefs prejudices, and if you love your daughter 
better than empty titles, you will give her to him.” 


<¢ On this your father expreffed himfelf in a violent paffion : 
he treated the propofal as abfurd and ridiculous. How! my 
Jord! faid he, is it pofible a man of honour as you are, can 
entertain fuch a thought, that the laft furviving branch of an 
‘flluftrious family fhould go to-lofe and degrade i its name, in 
that of nobody knows who; a fellow without home, and re~ 
duced to fubfitt upon charity. Hold, fir, interrupted my 
lord, you are fpeaking of my friend ; confider that I mutt 
take upon myfelt every injury done him in my company, and 
that fuch language as is injurious to a man of honour, is 
more fo to.him who makes ufe of it. Such fellows are more 
refpectable than all the country fquires in Europe; and I de- 
fy you to point out a more honourable way to fortune, than 
by accepting the debts of efteem, and the gifts of friendfhip. 
If my friend does not trace his defcent, as you do, from a 
Tong and doubtful fucceflion of anceftors, he will lay the 
foundation, and be the honour of his own houfe, as the fir& 
of your anceftors did that of yours. Can you titink your- 
felf difhonoured by your alliance to the head of your family, 
without falling under the contempt you have for him? How 
many great families would fink again in oblivion,- if we re- 
ipetted only thofe which defcended from truly refpectable ori- 
ginals? Judge of the paft by the prefent; for two or three 
honett citizens ennobled By virtuous means, a thoufand knaves 
find every day the way to aggrandize themfelves and familics. 
But to what end ferves that nobility, of which their defcen- 
dants are fo proud, unlefs it be to prove the injuftice and in- 
famy of their anceftors* There are, I muft confefs, a great 
number of bad men among the common people; but the 
odds are always twenty to one againft a gentleman, that he 
is defcended from a rafcal. Let us, if you will, fet-afide de- 
{cent, and compare only merit and utility. You have borne 
arms in the fervice and pay. of a foreign prince; his: father 
fought without pay in the {fervice of his country. If you 
have well ferved, you have been well paid; and,, whatever 
honour’ 
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honour you may have acquired by arms, a hundred Plebeians 
may have acquired {till more. 


“ In what confifts the honour then, continued my Lord, 
of that nobility of which you are fo tenacious? How does 
it affect the glory of one’s country or the good of mankind ? 
A mortal enemy to liberty and the Jaws, what did it ever 
produce in moft of thofe countries where it has flourifhed, 
but the rod‘of tyranny and the oppreffion of the people? 
Will you prefume to boaft, in a republic, of a rank that is 
deftructive to virtue.and humanity? Of a rank that makes 
its boaft of flavery, and wherein men blufh to be men? Read 
the annals of your own country; what have any of the no- 
bility merited of her? Were any of her deliverers nobles ? 
The Fur/ts, the Tells, the Stouffachers, were they gentlemen ? 
What then is that abfurd honour, about which you make fo 
much noife?” 


« Think, my dear, what I fuffered to hear this refpeéct- 
able man thus injure, by an ill-concerted application, the 
caufe of that friend whom ‘he endeavoured to ferve. Your 
father, being irritated by fo many galling, though general 
invectives, {trove to retort them by perfonal ones. He told 
his Lordfhip platnly, that never any man of his condition 
talked in the manner he had done. ‘Trouble not yourfelf to 
plead another’s caufe, added he roughly, honourable as you 
are, I doubt much if you could make your own good, on 
the fubjeSt in queftion. You demand my daughter for your 
pretended friend, without knowing whether you are yourfelé 
an equal match for her; and | know enough of the Enelifh 
nobility to entertain, from your difcourfe, a very indifferent 
opinion of yours. 


“© To this his lordfhip anfwered ; whatever you mav think 
of me, Sir, I fhould be very forry to be able to give no 
other proof of my merit than the name of a man who died 
five hundred years ago. If you know the nobility of Eng- 
land, you know that it is the leaft prejudiced, beft informed, 
. moft fenfible, and braveft of all Europe; after which it is 
needlefs to afk whether it be the moft ancient; for, when we 
talk of what is, we never mind what was. We are not, it 
is true, the flaves, but the friends of a prince; not the op- 
preflors of a people, ‘but their leaders. The guardians of 
jiberty, the pillars of our country, and the fupport of the 
throne, we maintain an equilibrium between the people and 
the king. Our firft regards are due to the nation, our fe- 
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cond to him that governs: we confult not his will, but his 
juft perogative. Supreme judges in the houfe of peers, and 
fometimes. legiflators, we render equal juftice to the kin 
and people, and fuffer no one to fay, God and my: fword, but 
Only, God and my right. 


«¢ Such, Sir, continued he, is that refpectable nobility 
with which you are unacquainted; as ancicnt as any other, 
but more proud of its merit than of its anceftors. I amone, 
not the loweft in rank of that illuftrious order, and believe, 
whatever be your pretenfions, that I am your equal in every 
refpect. Ihave a fifter unmarried; fhe is young, amiable, 
rich, and in no wife inferior to Eloifa, except in thofe qua- 
lities which with you pafs for nothing. Now, Sir, if after 
being enamoured with your daughter, it were pofflible for any 
one to change the object of his affections and admire anos 
ther, I fhould think it an honour to accept the man for my 
brother, though he had nothing, whom I propofe to you for 
a fon with half my eftate.” 


“ [knew matters would be only aggravated by your 
father’s reply; and, though I was ftruck with admiration at 
my Lord B,’s generofity, 1 faw plainly that he would total- 
ly ruin the negotiation he had undertaken. I went in, there- 
fore, to prevent things from going farther. My entrance 
breke up the converfation, and immediately after they coldly 
took leave of each other, and parted.” 


Our heroine, thus lofing all hopes of a legal union with 
her lover, determines, after fome ftruggle, to banifh him 
her prefence. A project to this end is accordingly formed 
by Clara, who engages Lord B. to carry him to Paris; 
where he refides, while his Lordfhip makes the tour of Italy. 
The lovers, though diftant, continue to correfpond by let- 
ters; St. Preux, having little clfe to do, making it his bufi- 
nefs to tran{mit to his miftrefs, his occafional obfervations on 
the new fcene of men and manners, upon which he was 
now entered. The letters that contain thefe obfervations 
are, in our opinion, fome of the moft entertaining parts of 
the work, and fhew the Author to be no lefs an adept, in 
the artificial maxims and affected manners of the polite 
world, than capable of reading the human heart undifguifed, 
and defcribing its moft frmple and natural emotions. 


From our young traveller’s firft view of Paris, he thus 
expreffes himfelf on the fubject of great focleties in general : 
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ss ] enter with a fecret horror on this vaft. defert, the 
world ; whofe confufed profpect appears to me only asa 
frightful fcene of folitude and filence. In vain my foul en- 
deavours to fhake off the univerial reftraint it hes under. 
It was the faying of a celebrated ancient, that he was never 
lefs alone than when he was by himfelf: for my part, I am 
never alone but when I mix with the crowd, and am neither 


with you nor with any body elfe. My heart would fpeak, but it _ 


feels there is none to hear: it is ready to anfwer, but no one 
fpeaks any thing that regards it. I underftand not the lan- 
guage of the country, and no body here underftands mine. 
Yet [ own that [ am greatly careffed, and that all the oblig- 
ing offices of friendfhip and civility are readily offered to me: 
this is the very thing of which I complain. The officious 
zeal of thoufands is ever on the wing to oblige me, but I 
know not how to entertain immediately a friendfhip for men 
I have never feen before. ‘The honeft feelings of humanity, 
the plain and affeed opennefs of a frank heart, are expreffed 
in a differen“manner from thofe falfe appearances of polite- 
nefs, and that external flattery, which the cuftoms of the 
world require. .1 am not a little afraid that he, who treats 
me at firft fight, as if I was a friend of twenty years ftand- 
ing, if at the end of twenty years I fhould want his affift- 
ance, will treat me as a ftranger; and, when I fee men, 
loft in diffipation, pretend to take fo tender a part in the con- 
cerns of every one, I readily prefume they are interefted for 
no body but themfelves. 


‘© There is, however, fome truth in all this profeffion : 


the French are naturally good-natured, open, hofpitable, 
and generous. But they have a thoufand modes of exprefiion, 
which are not to be too ftrictly underftood. A thoufand ap- 
parent offers of kindnefs which they make only tobe re=) 
fufed ; they are no more than the {nares of politenefs laid for 
ruftic fimplicity. I never before heard fuch profufion of pro-. 
mifes: you may depend on my ferving you, command my credit, 
my purfe, my houfe, my equipage. But, if all this were 
fincere, and literally taken, there would not be a people upon 
earth lefs attached to property. The community of poflef- 
fions would be in a manner already eftablifhed ; the rich al- 
ways making offers, and the poor accepting them, both would 
naturally foon come upon a level, and not the citizens of 
Sparta itfelf could ever have been more upon an equality 
than would be the people of Paris. On the contrary, there 
is not a place, perhaps, in the world, where the fortunes of 
4 men 
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men are fo unequal, where are difplayed at once the moft 
fumpiuous opulence and the moft deplorable poverty. “This 
is furély iufficient to prove the infignificance of that apparent 
commuileration, which every one here affects to have tor the. 
wants and {fufferings of others, and that tendernefs of heart, 
which in a moment contraéts eternal friendfhip. 


‘¢ But if, inftead of attending to profeffions fo juftly to be 
fufpected, and aflurances fo liable to deceive, 1 deiire in- 
formation, and would feek knowlege; here is its moft agree- 
able fource. One is immediately charmed with the good 
fenfe which is to be met with in company of the French, 
not only among the learned, but with men of all ranks, and 
even among the women : the turn of converfation is always eafy 
and natural, it is neither dull nor frivolous, but learned with- 
out pedantry, gay without noife, polite without affectation, 
galiant without being fulfome, and jocofe without immo- 
defty. Their difcourfe is neither made up of differtations nor 
cpigrams; they reafon without argumentation, and are witty: 
without punning: they artfully unite reafon and vivacity, 
maxims and rhapfodies ; and mix the moft pointed fatire and 
rcfined flattery with &rictnefs of morals. ‘They talk about 
every thing, becaufe every one has fomething to fay; they 
examine nothing to the bottom, for fear of being tedious, 
but propofe maticrs in a curfory manner, and treat them with 
rapidity : every ‘one gives his opinion, and fupports it in few 
words; no one attacks with virulence that of another, nor 
obftinately defends his own; they difcufs the point only for 
the fake of improvement, and {top before it comes to a dif- 
pute ; every one improves, every one amufes himfelf, and 
they part all fatished with each other; even the philofopher 
himfelf carrying away fomething worthy his private me- 
citation. 


<¢ But, after all, what kind of knowledge do you think 
is to,be gained from fuch agreeable converiation ? to form a 
jyft judgment of life and manners; to make a right ufe of 
fociety 5, to know, at leaft, the people with whom we con- 
verfe; there is nothing, Eloifa, of all this: all they teach is 
to plead artfully the caufe of falfehood, to confound, by their 
philofophy, all the principles of virtue; to throw a falfe 
colour, by the help of fophiftry, on the ‘paffions and preju- 
dices of mankind ; and to give a certain turn to error, agree- 
able to the fafhionable mode of thinking. It is not neceflary 
to know the characters of men, but their interefs » to gues 
! their’ 
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their-fentiments-on any occafion. When a man talks on any 
fubjeét, he rather exprefles the opinions of his garb or his 
fraternity, than his own, and will change them as often as 
he changes his fituation and circumftances. 


«¢ Drefs him up, for inftance, by turns, in the robe of 4 


judge, a peer, and a divine, and you fhall hear him fuccef- 
fively ftand up, with the fame zeal, for the rights of the 
people, the defpotifm of the prince, and the authority of the 
inquifition. ‘There is one kind of reafon for. the lawyer, 
another for the officer of the revenue, and a third for the 
foldier. Each of them can demonftrate the other two to be 
knaves; a conclufion not very difficult :o be drawn by all 
three. ‘Thus men do not fpeak their own fentiments, but 
thofe they would infti] into others, and the zeal which they 
affect is only the mafk of intereft. You may imagine, how- 


ever, that fuch perfons as are unconnected and independent, . 


have at leaft a perfonal character and an opinion of their own, 
Not at all: they are only different machines, which never 
think for themlelves, but are fet a going by {prings. 


‘¢ ‘You need only inform yourfelf of their company, their 
clubs, their friends, the women they vifit, the authors the 
are acquainted with; and you may immediately tell what will 
be their opinion of the next book that is publifhed, the next 


play that is acted, the works of this and that writer they’ 


know nothing of, or this or ehat fyftem of which they have 
not one idea. As ordinary clocks, alfo, are wound up to go 
but four and twenty hours, fo are thefe people under the 
neceflity of going every evening into company, to know 
what they are to think the next day.” 


“© Hence it is, that there is but a {mall number of both 
fexes, who think for all the reft, and for whom all the reft 
talk and act. As every one confiders his own particular in- 
tereft, and none of them that of the public; and as the in- 
terelts of individuals are always oppofite, there is among them 
a perpetual clafhing of parties and cabals, a continual ebb and 
flow of prepofieffions and contrary opinions; amidft which 
the moft violent tempers, agitated only by the reft, feldom 
underftand a word of the matter in difpute. Every club has 
its rules, its opinions, its principles, which are no where elfe 
admitted. An honeft man at one houfe is a knave at the 
next door. The. good, the bad, the beautiful, the ugly, 
truth, and even virtue itfelf, have all only a limited and local 
exiltence. Whoever chufes a general acquaintance, there- 
tore, 
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fore, and goes into different focieties, fhould be more pliable 
than Alcibiades; he fhould change his principles with his 
company, new-model his fentiments in a manner at every 


ftep, and lay down his maxims by the rod. He ought at. 


every vifit to leave his confcience, if he has one, at the door, 


and take up with that belonging to the houfe; as a new fer-. 


vant, on his entrance, puts on its livery, which he leaves 
behind him when turned out, and if he chufes it, again takes 
up his own, which ferves him till he gets a new fuit with a 


new place. But what is ftill more extraordinary, is, that’ 


every one here is perpetually contradicting himfelf, without 
being concerned at all about it. ‘They have one fet of prin- 
ciples for converfation, and another for their actions; nor 
is any body fcandalized at their inconfiftency, it being gene- 
rally agreed they fhould be very different. It is not required 
of an author, particularly of a moral writer, that he fhould 
maintain in converfation what he advances in his works; 
nor that he fhould put in practice what he inculcates. His 
writings, converfation, and conduct, are three things effen- 


tially different, which he is not at all obliged to reconcile to’ 


each other. In a word, every thing is abturd, and yet no- 
thing offends, becaufe abfurdity is the fafhion. Nay, there 
is attached to this incongruity of principles and manners, a 
fafhionable air, of which they are proud, and which is fre- 
quently affected. In fact, although every one zealoufly 
preaches up the maxims of his profeilion, he piques himfelf 
on the carriage and manners of another. The attorney, for 
inftance, aflumes the martial air of a foldier, and a petty 
clerk of the cuftoms, the fupercilious deportment of a lord ; 
the bifhop affects the gallantry of a fine gentleman; the 
courtier the precifion of a philofopher ; and the ftatefman the 
repartee and raillery of awit. Even the plain mechanic, 


who knows not how to put on the airs’ of any other profef- 


fion, drefles himfelf up in a fuit of black on Sundays, in or- 
der to pafs for a practitioner in the law. The military gen- 
tlemen alone, defpifing every other profeffion, preferve, with- 
out affectation, the manners of their own, which, to fay 
the truth, are infufferable. Not that M. de Muralt was in 
the wrong, when he gave the preference to the converfation 
of a foldier ; but, what might be true in his time, is no 
longer fonow. ‘The progrefs of literature has fince improved 


- converfation in general; and, as the gentlemen of the army 


defpifed fuch improvement in theirs, that which ufed to be the 
beft, is at length become the worft. 


“< Hence 
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«¢ Hence it is, that the perfons we talk to are not thofe 
with whom we converfe; their fentiments do not come from 
the heart ; their knowlege is not the acquifition of their own 
genius ; their converfation does not difcover their thoughts ; 
and one perceives nothing of them but their figure. ‘Thus, a 
man in company here, is nearly in the fame fituation as if 
he were fpectator of a moving picture, where he himfelf 1s 
the only figure capable of felf-motion.” 


In a fubfequent letter, Eloifa cenfures the above remarks 
of her lover, as the effect of a premature judgment. ‘* To 
obferve, fays fhe, in three weeks, all the different company 
that is kept in a great city; to pafs judgment on their con- 
verfation; to diftinguifh precifely the falfe from the true, the 
real from the affected; the difference between their thoughts 
and words: this is the very thing for which the French are 
frequently cenfured by people of other countries; but they 
themfelves deferve to be ftudied more at leifure.” Her cor- 
refpondent is at no lofs, however, to juftify himfelf and his 
obfervations; and, after many pertinent and judicious re- 
fle€tions on the kirfowlege and ftudy of mankind in general, 
as well as of particular people, he gives a fpirited and enter- 
taining defcription of the cuftoms and manners of the Parifians. 
_ We fhall fele&t his obfervations on the French Ladies, for 

the amufement and information of our Readers. 


«¢ Few people think of the French Ladies as I do, if in~ 
deed, I am not quite fingular in my opinion. Equity obliges 
me therefore to give you this hint, that you may fuppofe I 
delineate them, perhaps, not as they are in reality, but as 
they appear to me. Neverthelefs, if I am not juft in my 
defcription, I know you will cenfure me; and then will your 


injuftice be greater than mine, becaufe the fault is intirely 
your own, 


‘“¢ Let us begin with their exterior qualities ; the greateft 
number of obfervers proceed no farther ; fhould I follow their 
example, the women in this country would have great caufe 
to be diflatisfied : they have an exterior character as well as an 
exterior face, and as neither one or the other is much to their 
advantage, it would be unjuft to form our opinions of them 
from either. ‘Their figure, for the moft part, is only toler- 
able, and in the general rather indifferent than perfect; yet 
there are exceptions. They are flender rather than well- 
made, and. therefore they pra embrace the fafhions which 
difguife them moft; but, I find that in other countries, the 
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women are foolifh enough to imitate thefe fafhions, though 
contrived merely to hide defects which they have not. 


“© Their air is eafy and natural, their manner free and un- 
affected, becaufe they hate all reftraint ; ; but they have a cer- 
tain d! ifurvoltura, (i. e. freedom, eafe, cleverne/s) which, though 
it is not intirely deftitute of grace, they frequently carry, even 
to a degree of abfurdity. ‘Their complexion is moderately 
fair, and they are commonly pale, which does not in the 
leaft add to their beauty. With regard to their necks, they 
are in the oppofite extream to the Valefians. Contcious of 
this defect, they endeavour to fupply it by art; nor are they 
kefs fcrupulous in borrowing an artificial whitenefs. Though 
I have never feen thefe objects but at a diftance, they expofe 
to much.of themfelves, that they leave fpeCtators very little 
room for conjecture. In this cafe, thefe ladies feem not to : 
wnderftand their own intereft; for if the face is but moderate- 
ly handfome, the imagination heightens every concealed 
charm, and according to the gafcon philofopher, there is no 
appetite fo {trong as that which was never fatisfied, efpecially 
in this fenfe. ( ‘ 


‘< Their features are not very regular, but they have fome- 
thing in their countenance which fupplies the place of beauty, : 
and which is fometimes much more agreeable. Their eyes 
are quick and fparkling, yet they are neither penetrating nor 
fweet: they itrive to animate them by the help of rouge, but 
the exprefion they acquire by this means, has more of anger 

in it than love; nature has given them fprightknefs only, and 
though they feem to folicit tendernefs, they never promife a 
return. | 








«* ‘They have acquired fo great a reputation for their judg- 
mient in drefs, that they are patterns to all Europe. Indeed, 

: is impoffible to adapt fuch abfurd fafhions with more tafte. 
+ Ihey are, of all women, the leaft under fubjection to their . 
ewn modes. Fafhion governs in the provinces, but the Pari- 
fians govern fafhion, and every one of them is fkilled in fuit- 
ing it to her own advantage: the firft are ignorant and fervile 
plagiarifts, who copy even orthographical errors; the Jatter 
arc like authors, who imitate with judgment, and have abili- 
tics to correct the miftakes of their original. 


Pe ae 


‘Their apparel is more uncommon than magnificent, more 
elegant than rich. The rapid fucceffton of their fafhions , 
eesiders them old and obfolete even from one year to another ; : 
that neatneis which induces them to change their drefs fo fre- 

quently, ; 
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S 
quently,’ preferves them from, much ridiculous magnificence ; 
they do not however {pend lefs money on that account, but 
their expences are, by this means, better conducted. They 
differ greatly in this particular from the Italians; inftead of 
fuperb trimmings and embroidery, their cloaths are always 
plain and new. Both fexes obferve the fame moderation and 
delicacy, which is extremely pleafing: for my part I like to 
fee a coat neither laced or foiled. There is no nation in the 
world, except our own, where the people, efpecially the 
women, wear lefs gold and filver. The fame kind of ftutfs 
are wore by people of all ranks, fo that it would be difficult 
to diftinguifh a dutchefs from a citizen, if the firft had not 
fome marks of diftinétion which the other dares not. imitate. 
But this feems to have its inconveniencies, for whatever is the 
fafhion at court, is imnaediately followed in the city, and you 
never fee in Paris, as in other countries, a beau or belle of 
the laft age. Neverthelefs, it is not here as in moft other 
places, where the people of the higheft rank, being alfo the 
richeft, the women of fafhion diftinguifh themfelves by a de- 
gree of luxury which cannot be equalled. Had the ladies of 
the court of France attempted this kind of diftinétion, they 
would very foon have been eclipfed by the wives of the 
citizens. 


<¢ What then do you think, was their refource? why they 
took a much more effectual method, and which required more 
abilities. ‘They knew that the minds of the people were 
deeply imprefled with a fenfe of bafhfulmefs and modeity. 
This fuggefted to them fafhions not to be eafily imitated. 
They perceived that the people could not endure the thoughts 
of rouge, and that they obftinately perfifted in calling it by 
the vulgar name of paint, and therefore they daubed their 
cheeks, not with paint, but with rouge; for change but the 
name, and ’tis no longer the fame thing. They alfo per- 
ceived that a bare neck was fcandalous in the eyes of the 
publics and, for that reafon, they chofe to enlarge the fcene. 
They faw—many things, which, my Eloifa, young as fhe 
is, will never fee. In their manners they are governed ex- 
aGtly by the fame principle. That charming diffidence which 
diftinguifhes and-adorns the fex, they defpife as ignoble and 
vile ; they animate their actions and difcourfe with a noble 
aflurance, and, 1 am confident, they would look any modeft 
man out of countenance. Thus they ceafe to be women, to 
avoid being confounded with the vulgar; they prefer their 
tank to their fex, and imitate women of pleafure that they 
themfelves may be above imitation. 
“< T know 
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«< T know not how far they may have carried their imita- 
tion, but I am certain they have not fucceeded in their de- 


fign to prevent it in others. As to reuge, and the fafhion of 


difplaying thofe charms, which they ought to conceal, they 
have made all the progrefs that was poffible. The ladies of 
the city had much rather renounce their natural complexion, 
and the charms they might borrow from the amoro/o penfier 
(amorous imagination) of their lovers, than preferve the ap- 
pearance of what they are: and if this example has not pre- 
vailed among the lower fort of people, ’tis only becaufe they 
are afraid of being infulted by the populace ; and thus are an 
infinite number of women kept within the bounds of de- 
cency, by the fear of offending the delicacy of the mob. 
Their mafculine air, and dragon-like deportment is lefs ftrik- 
ing becaufe fo univerial; it is confpicuous only to ftrangers. 
From one end of this metropolis to the other, there is fcarce 
a woman whole appearance is not fufficiently bold to difcon- 
cert any man who has never been accuftomed to the like in 
his own country; from this aftonifhment proceeds that awk- 
ward confufion which they attribute to all ftrangers, and 
which increafes the moment fhe opens her lips. ‘They have 
not the fweet voice of our country-women; their accent is 
hoarfe, fharp, interrogative, imperious, jibing, and louder 
than that of aman. If, in the tone of their voice, they re- 
tain any thing feminine, it is intirely loft in the impertinence 
of their manner. . They feem to enjoy the bafhful confufion 
of every foreigner ; but it would probably give them lefs plea- 
fure, if they were acquainted with its true caufe. 


‘¢ Whether it be, that I, in particular, am prejudiced in 
favour of beauty, or whether the power of beauty may not 
univerfally influence the judgment, I know not; but the 


“handfomeft women appear to me, rather the moft decent in 
‘their drefs, and in general, behave with the greateft modefty. 


They lofe nothing by this referve; confcious of their advan- 
tages, they know they have no need of borrowing allurements 
to attract our admiration. It may be alfo, that impudence is 


‘more intolerably difgufting when joined with uglinefs ; for 


certainly, I fhould much fooner be tempted to affront an im- 
pertinent ugly woman, than to embrace her; whereas, by 
modefty, fhe might excite, even a tender compaffion, which 
is often a harbinger of love. But, though it is generally re- 


marked, that the prettieft women are the beft behaved, yet 


they are often fo extremely affected, and’ are always fo evi- 
dently taken up with themfelves, that, in this country, there 
_— is 
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is little danger of being expofed to that temptation which 
M. de Muralt fometimes experienced amongft the Englith 
ladies, of telling a woman fhe was handfome, only for the 
pleafure of perfuading her to think fo. 


«¢ Neither the natural gaiety of the French, nor their love of 
fingularity, is the caufe of this freedom of converfation and 
behaviour for which thefe ladies are fo remarkable; but it is 
rather to be deduced from their manners, by which they are 
authorized to fpend all their time in the company of men; 


and hence it is, that the behaviour of each fex feems to be 
copied from the other. 


‘s Our Swifs ladies, on the contrary, are fond of littie 
female afiemblies, in which they are extremely fecial and 
happy; for, though they probably may not diflike the com- 


pany of men, yet it is certain their prefence is fome conftraint 
upon them. 


‘¢ Tn Paris it is quite the reverfe; the women are never 
eafy nor fatisiied without the men. In moft companies, the 
lady of the houfe is feen alone amidft a circle of gentlemen, 
and this is fo generally the cafe, that one cannot help won- 
dering how fuch an unequal proportion of men can be every 
where aflembled. But Paris is full of avanturies, priefts and 
abbés, who {pend their whole lives in running from houfe to 
houfe. ‘Thus the women learn to think, a& and {peak from 
the men, whilft thefe, in return, imbibe a degree of effemi- 
nacy; and this feems the only confequence of their trifling 
gallantry: however, they enjoy a fulfome adoration, in which 
their devotees do not think it worth while to preferve even the 
appearance of fincerity. No matter: in the midft of her 
circle, fhe is the fole object of attention, and that’s fufficient. 
But, if a fecond female enters the room, familiarity inftantl 
gives place to ceremony, the high airs of quality are aflumed, 
the adoration becomes divided, and each continues to be a 
fecret conftraint upon the other till the company breaks up. 


‘© The Parifian ladies are fond of public diverfions: that 
is, they are fond of fhewing themfelves in public; but the 
great difficulty, every time they go, is to find a-female com- 
panion, for decorum will not allow one lady alone to appear 
in the boxes, even though attended by her hufband, or by 
any other man. It is amazing, in this very focial country, 
how difficult it is to form thefe parties; out of ten that are 
propofed, nine generally mifcarry : they are projected by the 
defire of being feen, and are broken by the difagreeable 
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neceffity for a fifter petticoat. I fhould imagine it an ‘eaf 
matter for the ladies to abolifh this ridiculous cuftom. What 
reafon can there be why a woman fhould not be feen alone 


in public? perhaps, there being no reafon for it, is the caufe. . 


of its Continuance. However, upon the whole, it may be 
prudent to preferve decency, where the abolition would be 
attended with no great fatisfaction. What great matter 
would there be in the privilege of appearing alone at the 
opera? is it not much better to referve this exclufive privilege 


for the private reception of one’s friends in one’s own 
houfe ? 


“¢ Nothing can be more certain than that this cuftom of 
being alone amidft fuch a number of men, is productive of 
many fecret connections: indeed the world is pretty well con- 
vinced of it, fince experience has proved the abfurdity of that 
maxim, which told us, that by multiplying temptations we 
fhould deftroy them ; fo that they do not defend this fafhion 
for its decency, but that itis moft agreeable; which, by the 
bye, I do not believe. How can any love exift, where mo- 
Gefty is held in derifion ? and what pleafure can there be in 


life which is at once deprived both of love and decency? but: 


as the want of entertainment is the greateft evil which thefe 
flaves to diffipation have to fear, the ladies are folicitous for 
amufement rather than love; gallantry and attendance is all 
they require, and provided their danglers are affiduous, they 
are very indifferent about the violence or finceritv of their 
paffion. The words /ve and dover are entirely banifhed even 
from the moft private intercourfe of the fexes, and are funk 
into oblivion with the darts and flames of ancient romance. 


“© One would imagine that the whole order of natural fen- 
fations was here reverfed. A girl is to have no feelings, paf- 
fions, or attachments; that privilege is referved for the mar- 
ried women, and excludes no paramour except their huf- 
bands. The mother had better have twenty lovers, than her 
daughter one. Adultery is confidered as nocrime, and con- 
veys no indecency in the idea: their romances, which are 
univerfally. read for inftruction, are full of it, and there ap- 
pears nothing fhocking in its confequences, provided the 
lovers do not render themfelves contemptible by their fidelity. 
O Eloifa! there are many women in this city, who have de- 
filed their marriage-bed a hundred times, yet would prefume, 
with the voice of impurity, to flander an union like ours, 
that is yet unfullied with infidelity ! 
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« Jt fhould feem that in Paris, marriage is a different in- 
ftitution from what it is in other parts of the world: they 
call it a facrament, and yet. it has not haif the power of a 
common contract. It appears to be nothing more than a 
private agreement between two perfons to live together, to 
bear the fame name, and acknowlege the fame children; but 
who, in other refpeéts, have no authority one over the other, 
If at Paris a man. fhould pretend to be offended with the ill 
conduét of his wife, he would be as generally defpifed, as if, 
in our country, he was to take no notice of her fcandalous 
behaviour. Nor are the ladies, on their parts, lefs indulgent 
to their hufbands: for I have not yet heard of an initance of 
their being punifhed for having imitated the infidelity of their 
wives. In fhort, what other effect can be expected from an 
union in which their hearts were never confulted ? thofe who 
marry fortune or title, feem to be under no perfonal obli- 
gation. 


“¢ Love, even love, has loft its privilege, and is no lef 
degenerated than marriage. As man and wife may be looked 
upon as a batchelor and a maid, who live together for the 
fake of enjoying more liberty; fo are lovers a kind of people, 
who, with great indifference, meet for amufement, through 
cuftom, or out of vanity. ‘The heart is intirely uncon- 
cerned in thefe attachments, in which nothing more than 
certain external conveniencies are ever confulted: itis, in 
fhort, to know each other, to dine together, now and then 
to exchange a few words, or, if poflible, even lefs than this. 
An affair of gallantry lafts but a little longer than a vifit, 
and confifts chiefly in a few genteel converfations, and three 
or four pretty letters, filled with defcriptions, maxims, phi- 
lofophy, and wit. As to experimental philofophy, it does 
not require fo much myftery; they have wifely difcovered the 
folly of letting flip any opportunity of gratification : whether 
it happens to a the lover or any other man, a man is aman, 
and why fhould a lady be more {crupulous of being guilty of 
an infidelity to her lover than to her hufband? after a certain 
age they may all be confidered as the fame kind of puppets, 
made up by the fame fafhion monger, and confequently the 
firft that comes to hand is always the beft.” 


Our young philofopher, however, thinks the vices and fail- 
ings of the Parifian females, arife rather from affectation and 
cuftom than evil difpofition; and as it is not juft to view the 
picture only in its worft light, he places it in a fairer point 
of view. 


Rev. Sept. 1761. 
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«© The firft inconveniency of great cities is, that mankind 
are generally difguifed, and that in fociety they appear dif- 
ferent from what they really are. ‘This is particularly 
true in Paris with regard to the ladies, who derive 
from the obfervation of others, the only exiftence about 
which they are folicitous;s When you meet a lady in 
public, inftead of feeing a Parifian, as you imagine, 
you behold only a phantom of the fafhion: her ftature, di- 
menfion, gait, fhape, neck, colour, air, look, language, 
every thing is aflumed; fo that, if you were to fee her in her 
natural ftate, you would not know her to. be the fame crea- 
ture. But this univerfal mafk is greatly to her difadvantage ; 
for nature’s fubftitutes are always inferior to herfelf: befides, 
it is almoft impoffible to conceal her intirely ; in fpite of us,, 
fhe will now and then difcover herfelf, and in feizing her 


with dexterity confifts the true art of obfervation. This is. 


indeed no difficult matter in converfing with the women of 
this country, for, if you take them off their grand theatre of 
reprefentation, and confider them attentively, you will fee 
them as they really are, and it is then poftble that your aver- 
fion may be changed into efteem and friendfhip. 


«¢ J had an opportunity of verifying this remark laft week, 
on a party of pleafure, to which, along with fome other. 
ftrangers, I was, abruptly enough, invited by a company of 
ladies, probably with a defign to laugh at us without con- 
ftraint or interruption. The firft day the project fucceeded 
to their wifh: they immediately began to dart their wit and 
pleafantry in fhowers, but as their arrows were not retorted, 
their quivers were foon empty. ‘They then behaved with 
great decency, and finding themfelves unable to bring us to. 
their ftyle, they were obliged to conform to ours. Whether 
they were pleafed with it or not [ am ignorant; however, 


the change was very agreeable to me, for I foon found that I. 


ftood a better chance to profit by the converfation of thefe 
females, than from the generality of men. ‘Their wit now 
appeared fo great an ornament to their natural good fenfe, 
that I changed my opinion of the fex, and could not help 
lamenting, that io many amiable women fhould want reafon, 
only becaufe it is their humour to reject it. I perceived alfo 
that their natural graces began infenfibly to efface the artifi- 
cial airs of the city: for, without defign, our manner is gene- 
rally influenced by the nature of our difcourfe; it is impof- 
fible to introduce much coquettifh grimace in_a rational con- 
verfation. ‘They appeared much more handfome after they 
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grew indifferent about it, and I perceived, that if they would 
pleafe, they need only throw off their affectation. Hence, I 
am apt to conclude, that Paris, the pretended feat of tafte, 
is of all places in the world, that in which there is the leaft ; 
fince all their methods of pleafing are deftructive of real 
beauty. 


«¢ Thus we continued together four or five days, fatisfied | 


with each other, and with ourfelves. Inftead of fatirifing 
Paris and its innumerable follies, we forgot both the city and 
its inhabitants. Our whole care was to promote the happi- 
nefs of our little fociety. We wanted no ill-natured wit or 
farcafm to excite our mirth, but our laughter, like your 
coufin’s, was the effect of good humour. 


«¢ | had yet another reafon to be confirmed in my good 
Popinion of thefe females. Frequently in the very midit of 
our enjoyment, a perfon would come in abruptly and whifper 
the lady of the houfe. She left the room, fhut herlelf up in 
her clofet, and continued writing a confiderable time. It 
was natural to fuppofe, that her heart was engazed in this 
correfpondence ; and of this one of the company gave a hint, 
which, however, was not very gracioufly received; a proof 
at leaft, that though fhe might poffibly have no lovers, fhe 
was not without friends. But, judge of my furprize, when 
I was informed that thefe fuppofed Parifian fuitors were no 
other than the unhappy peafants of the parifh, who came in 
their tribulation to implore the protection of their lady; one 
being unjuftly taxed, another enrolled in the militia, rezard- 
lels of his age and family, a third sroaning under a law-fuit 
with a powerful neighbour, a fourth ruined bya ftorm of 
hail, was going to be dragged to prifon. In flirt, each had 
fome petition to make, each was patiently heard, and the 
time we fuppofed to be fpent in amorous correipondence, was 
employed in writing letters in favour of thefe unhappy fuf- 
ferers. It is impoffible to conceive how i was aitonifhed to 
find with «hat delight, and with how litcle oftentation, this 
young, this gay woman, performed thefe charitable offices of 
humanity. Oh, fays 1 to myfelf, if fhe were even Eloifa, 
fhe could not aét otherwife ! en that moment I continued 
to regard her with refpect, and all her faults vanifhed. 


‘¢ My enquiries had no fooner taken this turn, than I be- 
gan to difcover a thoufand advantageous particulars in the 
very women who before appeared fo infupportable. Indeed 
all ftrangers are agreed, that,.provided you exclude the fa- 
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fhionable topic, there is no country in the world whofe wo- 
men have inore knowlege, talk more fenfibly, with more 
judgment, and are more capable of giving advice. If from 
the Spanifh, Italian, or German ladies, we fhould take the 
jargon of gallantry and wit, what would there remain of 
their converfation? and you, my Eloifa, are not ignorant 
how it is in gencral with our country-women. But if, with 
a French woman, a man has refolution to facrifice his pre- 
tenfions to gallantry, and to draw her out of that favourite 
fortrefs, fhe will then make a virtue of neceffity, and armi 
herfelf with reafon, will fight manfully in the open: field. 
With regard to their goodnefs of heart, I will not inftance 
their zeal to ferve thcir friends ; for, as with the reft of man- 
kind, that may partly pruceed from felf.love. But, though 
they generally love nobody but themfelves, long habit will 
frequently produce in them the effects of a fincere friendfhi 
Thofe who have conftancy enough to fupport an attachment 
of ten years, commonly continue it to the end of their lives, 
and they will then love their old friends with more tendernefs, 
at leaft with more fidelity than their new lovers. 


<¢ One common accufation againft the women of France 
is, that they do every thing, and confequently more evil than 
good; but it may be obferved in their juftification, that in 
doing evil they are ftimulated by the men, and in doing good 
are actuated by their own principles. ‘This does not in any ways 
contradict what I faid before, that the heart has no concern 
in the commerce between the two fexes; for the gallantry of 
the French has given to the women an univerfal power, which 
{tands in no need of tendernefs to fupport it. Every thing 
depends upon the ladies; all things are done by them or for 
them ; Olympus and Parnaflus, glory and fortune, are equal- 
ly fubje&t to their laws. Neither books nor authors have any 
other value or efteem than that which the ladies are pleafed to 
aliow them. ‘There is no appeal from their decree in matters 
of the niceft judgment or moft trivial tafte. Poetry, criti- 
cifm, hiftory, philofophy, are all calculated for the ladies, 
and even the bible itfelf has lately been metamorphofed into a 
polite romance. In public affairs, their influence arifes from 
their natural afcendency over their hufbands, not becaufe the 
are hufbands, but becaufe they are men, and it would be 


monftrous for a man to refufe any thing to a lady, even 
though fhe were his wife. 


“¢ Yet this authority implies neither attachment nor efteem, 
but merely poljtencfs and compliance with cuftom ; for it is 
as 
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as efiential to French gallantry to defpife the women as to 
oblige them ; and this contempt is taken as a proof, thata 
man has feen enough of the world to know the fex. Who- 
ever treats them with refpect is deemed a novice, a knight- 
errant, one who has known woman only in romances, 
They judge fo equitably of themfelves, that to honour them 
is to forfeit their efteem ; fo that the principal requifite in a 
man of gallantry is fuperlative imperiinence. 


‘¢ Let the ladies of this country pretend what they will, 
they are, in fpite of themfelves, extremely good-natured. 
All men. who are burthened with a multiplicity of affairs, are 
difficult of accefs, and without commiferation ; and in Paris, 
the center of bufine/s of one of the moft contiderable nations 
in Europe, the men of confequence are particularly obdurate : 
thofe, therefore, who have any thing to afk, naturally apply 
to the ladies, whofe ears are never fhut againft the unhappy ; 
they confole and ferve them. In the midft of all their frivo- 
lous diffipation, they do not fcruple to fteal a few moments 
from their-pleafure, and devote them to acts of benevolence ; 


and though there may be fome women mean cnough to make 


an infamous traffic of their fervices, there are hundreds, on 
the contrary, who are daily employed in charitably afitting 
the diftrefied. However, it muft be confefied, that they are 
fometimes fo indifcreet, as to ruin an unfortunate man they 
happen not to know, in order to ferve their own friend. But 
how is it poffible to know every body in fo extenfive a coun- 
try? or how can more be expected from good-nature defti- 
tute of real virtue, whofe fublimeft effort is not fo much to 
do good, as to avoid evil? After all, it muft be allowed that 
their inclinations are not naturally bad; that they doa great 
deal of good; that they do it from their hearts; that they 


alone preferve the remains of humanity, which are ftill to’ 


be found in Paris; and that without them, we fhou!d fee 
the men -avaritious and infatiable, like wolves devouring 
each other.” 


On the whole, fays he, with refpect to the Parifian ladies, T 
do not by any means agree in the common opinion. ** They 
are univerfally allowed to have the moft enchanting addrefs, 
the moft feducing manner, to be the moft refined coquets, to 
poflefs the moft fublime gallantry, and the art of pleafing to 
a moft fuperlative degree. For my part, I think their ad- 
drefs fhocking, their coquettifh airs difgufting, and their man- 
ner extremely immodeft. I fhould imagine that the heart 
would fhrink back at all their advances, and I can never be 
P 3 perfuaded 
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perfuaded, that they can for a fingle moment, talk of love, 
without fhewing themfelves incapable of either feeling or in- 
{fpiring that tender paffion. 


<¢ On the other hand, we find them reprefented frivolous, 
artful, falfe, thoughtlefs, inconftant, talking well, but with- 
out reflection or fentiment, and evaporating all their merit in 
idle chit-chat. But to me, all this appears to be as external 
as their hoops or rouge. They are a kind of fafhionable vices, 
which are fuppofed neceflary at Paris, but which are not in- 
compatible with fenie, reafon, humanity and good-nature, 
Thefe ladies are, in many cafes, more difcreet, and lefs 
given to tattling than thofe of any other country. They are 
better inftructed, and the things they are taught have a 
ftronger effect upon their judgment. In fhort, if I diflike 
them for having disfigured the proper characteriftics of their 
fex, I efieem. them for thofe virtues in which they refemble 


us; and, my opinion is, that they are better calculated to be 
men of merit, than amiable women.” 


[To be concluded in our next. ] K-n-k 





Chriftian Morals: Or, Difccurfes on the feveral Human, Divine, 
Chriftian, and focthl Virtues: Being a Sequel to the Lord’s- 
Day Evening Entertainment. To which is added, a Sermon 
occafioned by the Death of cur late Sovereign King George ll, 
preached at Chefbunt in Hertfordfbire, Nov. 9, 1760. By 

. Fehn Mafon, A.M. 8vo. 2 Vols. gs, Buckland. 


N thefe Sermons, which are chiefly intended for the ufe 

of families; Mr. Maj/en delineates the feveral parts of the 
Chriftian temper with great perfpicuity and judgment. As 
the fubjeéts of them have been often handled, it cannot 
be fuppofed that any thing new can be faid upon them; our 
Author’s manner of treating them, however, is extremely 
well calculated for common ufe ; and his difcourfes deferve the 
attentive perufal of every ferious Reader, who is defirous of 
making a progrefs in the divine life, and of being a Chriftian 
not only in profeffion, but in reality. To each of them he 
has annexed a {uitable hymn, with a view to encourage thofe 
who read them in their families, to introduce pfalmody into 


their focial worfhip, and to facilitate that duty to thofe who 
praétife it. 


In 
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in his Sermon, on The indi/penfible importance of practical 
Chriftianity, Mr. Mafon gives us a review of his whole plan, 
and a brief recapitulation of the feveral fubjects he has treated 
of, in delineating the Chriftian temper. This part of his work 
we fhall lay before our Readers. 


‘ A few general remarks, fays he, upon the Chriftian 
Character, as delineated in the preceding Difcourfes, fhall 
conclude the whole. And 


‘© 1, We hence fee wherein the feveral excellencies that 
form the true Chriftian Temper, differ from a fyftem of mere 
moral Virtues: or how far the Chriftian exceeds the Pagan 
Ethics. The former are more pure, extenfive, and fublime ; 
founded not only in the nature of man and his relation to 
God, but in the Chriftian fcheme of redemption and his re- 
lation to Chrift: the moral duties as required and prefcribed 
in the Gofpel {pring all from Love; are animated by Faith, 
performed in the name of Chrift, in dependance on the 
Grace of the Spirit, and directed to the Glory of God. 
Thefe are the peculiar Charateriftics of the Chriftian Vir- 
tues, which evidently diftinguifh them from what are called 
mere matters of morality; with which they are by fome too 
Ofeen confounded. 


‘¢ 2. In the practical Plan I have now laid before you, we 
have a particular and comprehenfive view of all our moral 
obligations, refulting from the capacities of our nature, and 
the various relative characters we juftain. The divine Vir- 
tues, which are founded in our relation to the great Creator, 
are common to us with Angels, and all reafonable Creatures 
of whatever rank or order.—Thhe /ocial Virtues are common 
to us with all other Beings who have any commerce or con- 
nexion with thofe of the fame rank.—The human virtues are 
peculiar to us as men: and particularly as frail and fallen 
men.—And the chriffian virtues, properly fo called, are ftill 
more peculiar to us as fallen men redeemed by the Son of 
God; and recoverable, by the merits of his Death and the 
power of his Grace, to a higher degree of happinefs than 
that from which we fell. | 


‘* Upon this view of things we not only fee how exaétly 
adjufted the principles of the Gofpel are to the circumftances 
of our nature, but what a vaft extenfive influence they have, 
or ought to have, upon the whole Life and Temper. Well 
may we fay of the Laws of Chrift, what the Pfalmift. fays 


of the Commandments of God, that they are exceeding broad. 
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ce 


. If what I have now given you be a true Portrait of 
the Chriftian Temper, we hence fee then, how great and how 
rare a thing it is to be a Chriftian indeed: and how very dif- 
fere: t from what the greateft part of Chriftians take it to 
be.—B8ehold here the amazing force of Cuftom and blind 
Attac: went | that the Gofpel of Chrift, wherein the fea- 
tures of the new creature are fo ftrongly delineated, and the 
character of a Chriftian fo precifely deferibed, and fo particu- 
larly exemp eed in the Life of Chrift and his Apofties (that 
this Gofpel, fay( fhould be open before us all, and yet that 
the gen Pelity of them, that call themfelves Chriftians, fhould 
till be i ignorant what it is to bea Chriftian ! 


“ Is it to be of fome one particular Sect or Party '—No., 
For there are good and bad of all parties. 


‘© Ts it with zeal and precifion to defend and praéctife cer- 
tain eftablifhed Rites and Modes of Religion?—No. Be- 
eaufe all agree that they are not Religion ; only the Trap- 
pines of ix» And, be they ever fo decent and ornamental, 
cai no more make a man a good Chriftian, than fine clothes 
can give him a good conftitution. 


‘¢ Ts it to embrace a particular fyftem of Faith, or a fcheme 
of jenstinnnents which fome call orthodox, and the pure Doc- 
trincs of the Gofpel?—-No. Becaufe it is very poffible thofe 
men may be miftaken in their opinion concerning thofe Doc- 
trines; at eaft, as tothe importance of them. However, if 
thev be not; all Knowledge and all Faith, though ever fo 
jound, without their praétical influence on the Life and Tem- 
per (we have the beft authority to afirm) will make men but 
Jounding brafs or tinkling cymbals. 1 Cor. xiii. 1. 


*¢ Ts it to perform a few fhining aéts of moral virtue ?— 
No. Eecauie they may pofibly proceed from a wrong prin- 
ciple, Nor does it confit in the occafional exerc.fe of fome 
of thofe Cubriftian virtues before defcribed, with a total ne- 
elect of, or diftegard to all the reft. Becaufe fuch a partial 
compliance with the Will of God, can never proceed froma 
principle of fupreme Love to him : for this will always produce 
a fincere and earneft defire and endeavour to do whatever he 
commands us.—But to be a Chriftian, is to be like Chrift in our 
‘Vemper, and to copy every virtue exemplified in his Life ; 
and to perform a fteady, conftant, uniform obedience to all 
his precepts, in dependance on his Grace for our effectual 
afiftance, and on his Merits for our final acceptance. 
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¢< [ fhal] now conclude with a review of the whole Plan, 
and a brief recapitulation of the feveral Subjects I have treated 
of, in delineating the Chriftian Temper. . 


«¢ All the Chriftian Duties.I have ranged or difpofed into 
four Claffes: called the Auman, the divine, the chriflian, and 
the focial virtues.—And for the help of the memory, I have 
reduced all the virtues under each Clafs to f/x particulars.— 
The firft I have mentioned in each divifion, comprehends in 
it all the particular duties that are reducible to that Clafs.— 
Thus, Aumility is the principle or fpring of all the bumaz vir- 
tues; from whence proceed contentment, patience, prudence, 
fortitude and felf-government ; which contain all the duties we 
owe to ourfelves.—The principle of all the divine virtues, is 
aright knowledge of God; which when taken in a practical 
fenfe, and attended with its proper influence, will produce a 
fupreme Jove to him, a reverential fear‘of him, a humble de- 
pendence upon him, an entire /ubjeétion to him, and a daily 
communion with him: which is the temper that Chriftiani 
requires us always to preferve toward our Maker.—All the 
Chriftian graces, properly fo called, are comprehended under 
that of faith in Chrift, as our Mediator; which, when ac- 
tive and genuine, will infpire and produce the warmeft love 
and gratitude to him, as our Redeemer, achearful obedience to 
him, as our Mafter; a readinefs to arn of him, as our 
Teacher; to imitate him, as our Pattern; and confidently 
commit all the interefts of our immortal fouls into his hands, as 
our almighty Advocate and Interceflor: which are the proper 
regards we owe to the Lord Jefus Chrift.—The /oczal virtues 
are all contained in charity; which will incline us to exercife 
a merciful, equitable, beneficent, fincere and forgiving temper 
and difpofition towards all: which, as Chriftians, we are 
ftriftly required to cultivate and fhew to one another. 


“* And now, if we know thefe things, happy are we (and 
then only are we happy) if we do them, Thus only fhall we 
become folid, real, confiftent Chriftians: and dutld our house 
spon a rock.” 


We fhall conclude this article with acquainting our Rea- 
dears, that in the Preface to this work, Mr. Mafon has made 
fome obfervations on Mr. Bourn’s Difcourfes, wich well de- 
ferve that gentleman’s attention. R 
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Conclufion of the laft Volume of the Philofophical Tranfactions, of 
the Royal Saciety. See Review for July. 


PHILOSOPHICAL PAPERS. 


Art. L. Experiments in Eleétricity: In a Letter from Father 
Beccaria, Profeffr of Experimental Philofophy at Turin, to 
Benjamin Franklin, L.L.D. F.R. S. 


N this paper Father Beccaria has given eleven curious ex- 

periments, tending to elucidate the wonderful phoenome- 

na of electricity: and Mr. Franklin has added remarks in 
order to explain fome particulars in it. 


LXXIX. Farther Experiments in Eleétricity by Mr. Benjamin 
Wilfon, F.R.S. 


Thefe experiments are remarkably curious, and made with 
the moft fcrupulous attention. Indeed the electric phe- 
nomena are fuch, that unlefs experiments are made with the 
utmoft caution, it will be in vain to endeavour to trace out 
the caufes which occafion them. Perhaps few perfons are 
better qualified for conducting thefe nice experiments than 
Mr. Wilfon, who has obliged the world with feveral papers 
of this kind, which have tended greatly to explain the nature 
of electricity: and from the experiments in this paper it ap- 
pears, that the electric fire, under certain circumftances, 
pafles through glafs. He has alfo fhewn, that a plus eleétri- 
city, may be produced by means of a minus eleCtricity. 


LXXX. A Letter to Mr. Berxjamin WVilfon, F.R.S.  concern- 
ing Electricity ; from Mr. Thorbern Bergman of Upfal. 


In this-paper, befide a curious experiment relating to the 
electric fluid paffing through water and ice, is an account of 
avery remarkable Aurora Borealis, which appeared on the 
20th of July, about eleven at night. 


MATHEMATICAL. 


LIV. Anew Method of computing the Sums of certain Series; 


by Mr. “foln Landen: communicated by Mr. Thomas Simpfin, 
F.R.S. : 


Mr. Landen’s method cannot fai] of being kindly received 
by the Public ; as the fums of a great variety of infinite feries 
may be ea/ily computed by it. 
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LXXXI. Some Confiderations on a late Treatife, intitld, A 
new Set of Logarithmic Solar Tables, &c. intended for 
a more commedious Method of finding the Latitude at Sea, by 
two Obfervations of the Sun; by H. Pemberton, M. D. &e. 


It frequently happens in the practice of Navigation, that 
the meridian altitude of the Sun cannot be taken, on account 
of the intervention of clouds; and, confequently, the lati- 
tude cannot be found by the common methods of compu- 
tation. ‘To fupply this defect, feveral authors have fhewn a 
method for finding the latitude of the place, by any two al- 
titudes of the fun, with the interval of time between them. 
But as this problem required a variety of trigonometrical ope- 
rations, a new fet of tables lately appeared, for fhortening the 
method of computation in folving this ufeful problem, where 
the interval of time is given ; whereby the fhip’s true latitude 
may be very expeditioufly found from her dead-reckoning, pro- 
vided the obfervations are made within certain limits of time, 
This method confifts of two parts; the firft computes, from 
the latitude refulting from the dead-reckoninz of the fhip, 
the diftance from noon of the middle time between the two 
obfervations, and thence the time of either: the fecond opera- 
tion computes from one of thefe obfervations, what the fun’s 
meridian altitude fhould be, had the fhip’s reckoning given 
the true latitude ; but if the latitude aflumed from that rec- 
koning be erroneous, the altitude thus computed will not be 
conformable to it; though if. the times for the obfervations 
are properly chofen, it will much better agree with the true 
latitude, and thence the aflumed latitude may be more or 
lefs corrected. , 


But, however worthy of notice thefe methods may be, 
new tables. for the purpofe are altogether neceflary: for the 
Doétor has demonftrated in the paper before us, that both 
thefe operations immediately flow from what is generally 
called the fourth axiom in fpherical trigonometry, wz. That 
the fquare of radius, is to the rectangle under the fines of the 
fides containing any angle, as the verfed fine of that angle is to 
the difference between the fides containing theangle. The 
Doéor has alfo fully explained the méthod of applying this 
theorem, to the problem under confideration, and fhewn how 
it may be eafily and directly folved by the common tables only, 


LXXXVI. De Aberratione Luminis in Superficiebus et Lentibus 
Sphaeric s refraciorum, 
8 This 
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This is a very curious paper, but will not admit of any 
abridgment. The Reader mutt therefore be referred to the 
piece itfelf, where he will find the fubject handled in a very 
mafterly manner. ‘The author is the learned M. S. Klingen- 
ftierna of Stockholm. 


MECHANICAL. 


LXX. 4 Defcription of a Metalline Thermometer; by Keane 
. Fitzgerald Efq; F.R.S. 


As it is of the utmoft importance both in philofophical en- 
guiries, and the common purpofes of life, to be able to afcer- 
tain by proper inftruments, the degrees of natural and aiti- 
ficial heat and cold; many have endeavoured to form fome 
certain gage, .or ftandard, by which it might be obtained. 
The three principal bodies that have been made ufe of for this 
purpofe, are air, alcohol, and mercury ; though the latter is 
generally allowed the moft proper. But as all thefe are fub- 
jet to fome inconveniencies, Mr. Fitzgerald has had recourfe 
to metals, and made choice of zink, or fpelter, for this 
purpofe. 


This is not however the firft attempt ; Dr. Mortimer and 
Mr. Fothringham prefented drawings of metalline thermome- 
ters to the Royal Society; and Mr. Smeaton recommended 
fpelter as the fitteft for this purpofe: but the conftruction of 
Mr. Fitzgerald’s inftrument is much fuperior to any thing of 
the kind, and marks the moft minute degree of expanfion or 
contraction of the metalline bars. : 


On the whole, (to conclude our account of thefe Tranf- 
actions) if it cannot be faid that a// the papers contained in 
this volume are of great importance, or ufe to the Public, it 
muft however be allowed, that many of them deferve to be 
diftinguifhed ; although it might feem invidious in us to point 
them out, in preference to thofe articles which might fuffer 
by comparifon. B 





Effays phyfiological and pragiical, on the Nature and Circulation 
of the Blood, and the Effeéis and Ufes of Blood-letting. By 
Hugh Smith, M.D. Phyfician to the Middlefex Hofpital. 
12mo. 2s, Johnfton. 


HE defign of thefe Effays is profefledly, according 
to the Preface, for the affiftance of the younger: prac- 
titioners in medicine, which is prudently noted; fince with 
, regard 
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regard to gentlemen of medical experience, the performance 
will in general appear to be a brief, though not a very bad, 
repetition of what they know ; and confequegtly, in re- 
{pect of fuch, it would have been merely aé?um agere, as the 
phrafe is. 


The firft Effay, on the nature, properties and circulation 
of the Blood, contains a juft and fimple analyfis of this com- 
pound fluid; being the fame, made without fire, that was 
lately publifhed by Dr. Davies *, in confequence of his own 
experiments on it. We are fomewhat the more furprized at 
Dr. Smith’s not once mentioning that gentleman on this oc- 
cafion ; as he is liberal enough in referring to Galen, Boerhaave, 
Haller, Whytt, and many others. But, perhaps, it may 
be a fafhion, if it is not rather a piece of fmall craft, in phy- 
fical Writers and Practitioners, rather to refer to the dead or 
remote, than to the living or prefent. It were quite fuper- 


fluous to give our Readers this Author’s account of the cir- 
culation. 


The fecond Effay, on the general effects of Blood-letting, 
though not containing much new, yet has fome reflections 
that may properly be confidered, perhaps, as our Author’s 
own. Undoubtedly this evacuation has been often imperti- 
nently and detrimentally ufed, perhaps indeed, oftener than 
others; and Dr. Smith’s general rule with relation to it is 
not a bad one: ** Blood-letting, fays he, is principally to be 
recommended in thofe cafes, where the aquilibrium between 
the folids and fluids is deftroyed by too great a quantity, or 
too denfe a confiftence of the blood, impeding the due and 
regular action of the veffels; or elfe, where the actions of 
the folids being too much increafed, and the circulating 
powers beyond proper bounds excited, pervert and deftroy 
the feveral funétions of the body.” p. 50.—This Effay con- 
cludes with a rational cenfure of the weak and abfurd cuftom 
of people, in perfect health, blecding at certain feafons and 
intervals. 


Dr. Smith’s fuppofition in his third Effay, on a Plethora, 
viz. ** That it is much more probable the phenomena in 
plethoric cafes, are the confequents of the fibrous craflamen- 
tum, or thicker parts of the Blood, abounding in an’ over- 
proportion to the ferous, or thinner ;”—than any over-pro- 
portion of the latter, (which he meant to add, but has over- 
looked) feems not irrational, and is inductive of ‘a fafe prac- 
tice, as in this cafe he rightly judges, that ** The beft and 

guickeit 
* See Review, Vol. XXIV. p. 135. 
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quickeft relief will enfue from a copious Blood-letting, which 
almoft immediately relieves, and removes the caufe. By this 
evacuation, (he continues) a confiderable portion of the denfe 
craflamentum being drawn off, the remainder will be render- 
ed more thin and ferous; the action of the veffels, and cir- 
culation through the body, will become regular and equable, 
by which means its feveral functions will be duly and proper- 
ly performed, and health again reftored.” p. 68, 69. 


The greateft part of the fourth Eflay, on Inflammation, is 
taken up in reciting the different theories of it, from Boer- 
haave, Whytt and Haller, (which laft he chiefly adopts) in 
making reflections on, and deductions, from them. In his 
therapeutic, or practical, directions for Inflammations, to- 
wards the latter end of this Effay, he gives the following pre- 
{cription for exciting perfpiration, and the following /fucceda- 
neum to Dr. James’s powder, which is very probably much of 
the fame nature with it, for which reafon we tranfcribe it 
here, for the ufe of fuch remote practitioners, as may not 
have the other at hand. 


«< The emetic tartar, which is as good as any of the pre- 
parations, may be given, from half a grain to two grains, 
with a little of the calx of antimony, to increafe its bulk 
in thin fyrup or the like, at the diftance of twenty-four 
hours, for two or three times. Or we may prepare a pow- 
der from the regulus, crocus, or glafs of antimony; either of 
thefe in very fine powder, beiny well mixed with an equal 
quantity of pulverized nitre, fhould be injected, by a fpoon- 
ful at a time, into a red-hot crucible; let it be continued in 
fufion for about twenty minutes after the detonation ceafes, 
when it may be removed from the fire, fhould be well wafhed 
with warm water, and finely powdered. If to half a dram 
(drachm) of this powder, we add two grains of mercurius 
corallinus, we fhall have a medicine not to be diftinguifhed 
in {mell, tafte, or operation, from the powder which has 
lately made fo much noife in the cure of fevers, and for 
which Dr. James has ‘procured his Majefty’s Letters Patent. 
The practice of phyfic in fevers, is mott certainly improved 
by the reguline preparations ; and though Dr. James is by no 
means the firft who ufed and recommended them as a febri- 
fuge, it muft be owned that their good effects have been 
more sect known, and the medicine itfelf brought more 
into efteem, from the good fuccefs which has attended the 
ufe of his preparation.” : 
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The conclufion contains a few proper cautions with refpea 
to bleeding ; and as we cannot avoid thinking this operation 
too generally and thoughtlefsly recurred to, as if it was im- 
poffible for it to. be prejudicial, we fhall abridge afew of 
them. 


Even in inflammatory fevers, when fome days advanced, 
he thinks bleeding may be improper. He fuppofes fevers in 
London to be oftner of the nervous and putrid kind, which 
bear the lancet leaft, than of the inflammatory fort, with 
which it agrees better, and which he thinks occur ofteneft to 
robuft country people. In difeafes from a relaxed ftate of 
the folids, as dropfies, cachexies, fluor-albus, hyfterical and 
hypochondriacal affections,. and moft nervous complaints, he 
juftly difapproves it. He diftikes it in difeafes from fuch a 
natural vifcidity and gluten in the veflels and vifcera, as he 
{uppofes to refult from a weak ftate of the firft paflages, or a 
weakened circulation from rigidity in old age. But this, we 
obferve, fhould be carefully diftinguifhed from too great a 
cohefion and fizinefs in the red globules, which certainly 
often requires bleeding: and he very juftly difapproves this 
evacuation in a putrid, acrid, and diflolved ftate of the blood, 
and in a weak and languid circulation; which, however, we 
muft cautioufly diftinguifh from that opprefied one, that fome- 
times refults from a fanguineous fulnefs : and which cautions 
we think, indeed, our Author has previoufly attended to. 


Since the publication of thefe fhort Eflays, we have feen 
Medical Leétures advertifed in our Author’s name, for which 
province it is probable, by this fpecimen of his abilities, 
feveral may think him decently qualified: and doubtlefs, his 
own improvements muft increafe, from his inftructing others, 
according to the old maxim, docendo difces. Hence, as we 
may poffibly fee fome other publications from this gentleman, 
in his profeffion, we would take the friendly liberty of ad- 
vifing him to a little more accuracy in his expreffion, which. 
though not often improper, as our citations may evidence, 
will here and there admit of fome improvement. For in- 
ftance, we fhould rather have wrote mor, after neither, p. 11.. 
/. 13. than or, /. 17. as the laft member of that period mani- 
feftly contains a negative aflertion. We apprehend the ex- 
preflion, RISE of the globules, p. 12. 1.17, 18. is fearcely 
equivalent to their formation, texture, or compofition; nor 
fhould we have faid, this rife was deteéfed, p. 13. by the mi- 
crofcope ; but difcovered, or difcerned. An obdftruétion, or 
defect of the circulation, is termed p. 34. ‘* the fruitful caufe 
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and mother of difeafes and death.” This is~intelligible 
enough ; but as fruitful is generally taken in a good fenfe, a 
different epithet might have been better. We have alfo 
been obliged fometimes in <a this little traét, to fup- 
ply a few words, that feemed neceflary to preferve the fenfe 
and the Syntax, as at p. 47—55——-101. And ‘as none of 
thefe ellipfes are mentioned among the errata of the prefs, 
we fuppofe they were little efcapes in the copy, which may 
be very eafily avoided upon another occafion, as they can be 
owing folely to inadvertency on this. K 


—— * 





Effai fur P Etude de la Litterature. 8vo. 28. 6d. Becket. 


T is an aflertion more generally advanced, and believed, 

than fufficiently proved, that the prefent age does not 
abound in genius; but however this be, the age is by no 
means defective in tafte. Crriticifm is the fafhionable ftudy of 
the times, and as the modern languages have grown more 
into ufe, this branch of literature has been more univerfally ex- 
tended. Bohours, Boflu, Maffei, Brumoy, are authors as 
well known, and as much honoured here, as in their refpec- 
tive countries. 


Our veneration for the philofophical elegance of a Mon- 
tefquieu, and the lively imagination of a Vedtaire, hath not on- 
ly made us greedily embrace the opinions of thefe writers, 
but fometimes even endeavour to borrow their ftyle ; and by 
an awkward imitation, make fententious obfcurity fupply the 
place of clear though deep thinking in the firft, and the pert- 
nefs of an antithetical period pafs for the fpirit and obferva- 
tion of the fecond. 


Upon a fubject, which is of as much concern to an 
Englifhman, as to the native of any country under the 
fun, an addrefs written in a living foreign language, 
feems an infult on his own, as if it were incapable of pro- 
perly expreffing obfervations on thofe ftudies, in which 
England has particularly excelled. Until it can be proved 
that the French language is ftronger, more harmonious, and 
more intelligible to an Engli/b reader, we think our own might 
ferve the purpofes of any gentleman, who is defirous of form- 
ing the tafte, or correcting the judgment, of his countrymen. 
It might have been expected that the ingenious perfon * who 
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favours this work with an introdu€tory letter, would have 
written it in Englifh; as the French Effay of an Englifhman 
could not be more politely or better introduced than by the 
Englifh Preface of a Frenchman. 


Notwithftanding we may diflike the vehicle, in which out 
Author has chofen to convey his fentiments, we muft own 
there is much merit, and variety of erudition, in the per- 
formance before us. We mutt obferve too, that it betrays 
more reading from French Authors, than our own, 4 
circumftance which probably induced him to borrow their 
language. ‘The topics he has enlarged upon moft, are Tafte, 
Criticifm and Philofophy: on which fubjeéts, though much 
hackneyed, there are many old obfervations well repeated, 
many ingenious conjectures advanced, and much reading dif- 
played. We with the Author ¢ would favour the Public with 
a Tranflation, as we think fubjeéts of this nature ought to be 
as univerfal as pofible, and we are confident there are many 
excellent {cholars in this kingdom, who yet do not underftand 
French. The book is fhort and fafhionably printed ; we fhall 
therefore give no extract, but refer the Reader to the work 
itfelf, for an entertainment, which, if he is of a claffical 
turn, he will highly relith. 1 
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t Edward Gibbon, jun. Efq; 





MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For SEPTEMBER, 1761. 


MiIscELLANEOUS. . 


Art. 1. Calculations, Cautions, and Obfervations; relating te 
the various Games played with Cards: Addreffed to the Ladies, 
By E. Hoyle, Jun. 8vo. 1s. Griffiths. 


Well-intended and fenfible Diffuafive againft the vice of Card- 
\ playing ; particularly intended for the confideration of the la~ 
dies; whofe attachment to this pernicious kind of amufement, the Aue 
thor looks ‘upon as attended with peculiar circumftauces of aggravation; 
and of more mifchievous confequence, than that of the other fex. 
In fhort, his whole pamphlet (which he feems to have printed very 
elegantly, in compliment to his fair Readers), is a comment upom 
the following lines from Dr. Young, addrefled to the Ladies : 


The Love of Gaming is the worft of ills; 
With ceafelefs florms the blacken’d foul it fills ; 


« Rev. Sept. 1761. Q. Inveighs 
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Inveizhs at Héav’n, neglects the ties of blood ; 

D¢ ftroys the power and will of doing good. 

Kills health, pawns honour, plunges in difgrace, 
And, what is ftill more dreadiul——fpoils your face | 


But it is hot excefive gaming only, that our Author arraigns ; for of 
that, we hope, few of the fuir fex are guilty. Gaming in what tha 
be called a neighbourly, or family way, is almoft equally the obje 
of his cenfure; particularly, the fuffering young ladies to addi& them- 
felves to card-playing : by which, fays our Author, “ they acquire a 
tafte for the moft mean and fordid propenfities. Inftead of fpending 
their time in employments fuited to their fexs inftead of improving 
their intelleétual faculties, and adding dignity to beauty ; their eve- 
hings are {pent in mean contentions for immoral lucrative acquifitions, 
and their mornings in contemptible difcourle, on the tranfactions. of 
the mifpent evenings !"—But what would the well-meaning Writer 
have faid, had he been told, as we have been, that there are eminent 
boarding-fchools, where young ladies are early initiated into this mo- 
difh paftime, as a neceflary part of their education ! 


Art. 2. Reflections Effays and Meditations, on Life and Reli- 
gun, witha C section of Proverbs, and Twenty-eight Letters, 


written occafionally on feveral Subjects. By Mr. Hanway. 
8vo. 2 Vols. 10s. Dodfley, &c. 


This publication is chiefly intended to promote the fcheme of the 
Magdalen Charity ; to which Mr. Hanway has ever been a moft zea- 
Jous and aétive friend. His charaéter as a Writer, on religious, 
mcral, and-political fubjefts, is fo well known, that we deem it un- 
neceflary to enlarge on the prefent article: unlefs it will give him 
any fatisfaGtion, to learn that we were chiefly pleafed with his remarks 
on criticifm, and his ob/ervarions on the Methodifls. It was very 
r ghtly judged in him, after endeavouring to infpire his readers with a 
proper regard for religion, to warn them againft the extremes of 
fpnaticifm, and the abiurdities of our modern pretenders to extraor- 
dinary holinefs and the pecukiar favour of Heaven: a fet of men 
who have really made fuch an aftonifhing progrefs among us, as hath 

reatly alarmed many of the friends to rational and fober piety.— 
Bat, after all, it feems beft, in this cafe, and in all fuch cafes, to apply 
the Clown’s advice to the Monarch, who was breathing out threat- 
nings and flaughter againft his enemies, Les ’em alone, and they will 
‘die of themfelwes. 


Art. 3. Mifcellaneous Pieces. 8vo. 2 Vols. 6s. Dodfley. 


Although the Author's name is not printed in the title-page of 
this calleétion, yet itis no fecret, that thefe volumes are the produc- 
tion of the very elegant pen of Soame Jennings Efq; need we fay 
more to recommend them to the Public?—In the firft volume are 
now reprinted, The art of Dancing; the Modern fine Gentleman ; 
the.\odern fine Lady; A tranflation of Mr. Brown's excellent poem 
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exit the Immortality of the Soul; fome poetical pieces, and feveral in- 
genious: papers, originally inferted in the weekly paper, entitled, 
The Worup: alfo, a humorous fet of Reafons for a national Mili- 
tia; with which we remember the public was much diverted, at the 
time when many pamphlets were publifhed on this fubject.—The 
fecond volume contains, a fourth Baik of ** A Free inquiry into 
the nature and origin of Evil* ;” and Refle&tions on fevera! Subje&s ; 
which laft we do not remember to have feen before. N.B. Mott of 
the poetical pieces were formerly collected in one volume, viz. in 


1752. 


* For an account of this work, fee Review, Vol. XVI. p. 302. 


Art. 4. A Letter to R—— B——— Eq; Author of the new 
Comedy, called, The Withes. 8vo. 6d. Cooper: 


By the initial letters in the title page, we are informed, is meant 
Mr. Bentley, a fon of the late famous Critic of that name; and who 
is faid to be the Author of The Wifbes, acted during the late fummer 
exhibition at Drury-Lane Theatre, under the management of Mefirs. 
Murphy and Foote. The defign of this Lester is to expatiate on the 
want of tafte and difcernment in the managers of both Theatres, who, 
it feems reje€ted this performance; and to fhew the difficulty of pro- 
ducing Comedies in the prefent age; which, the Author thinks, is 
not fufficiently productive of glaring charafters, to render pieces of 
that kind ftriking enough to entertain the public. The beaus and 
fops of former times, he obferves, are worn out; and in fine, 
that the Englifh Comic Writer, is now left without materials : 
which, we are to fuppofe, induced Mr. B. to tranfplant the wit. of 
Italy into his native climate, and to try what could be done with Har- 
Jequin and Pantaloon, aided by the Fairies; and, but as the piece 
is yet unpublifhed, it lies not within our province to givé any account 
of it, 








Art. 5. The New Oxford Gusde: Or, Companion through the 
Univerfity. Exhibiting every particular worthy the Obfervation 
of the Curious, in each of the Public Buildings, Colleges, 
Halls, &c. To which is added, A Tour to Blenheim, Diich- 
ley, and Stow, the Seats of the Duke of Marlborough, the 
Earl of Litchfield, and the Earl Temple, &c. &c. &e. By 
a Gentleman of Oxford. The fares Edition, with confider- 
able Additions. 12m0. 18s, Fletcher. 


As to the utility of a compilation of this kind, we need fay no-. 


thing ; it is fufficiently obvious. We fhall therefore only add, that 
the Author lias embellifhed his work with a number of pretty little 
engravjngs, and interfperfed it with fuch anecdotes and oblei ations, 
as evince his qualifications for the office of a Ciceromi, as the Italians 
have it: 7, e. a rational and intelligent Companion through the Uni- 
, verity, and the other elegant places mentioned in thé title-page. 


Q-2 : Art. 
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‘Art. 6. Infru€ions given by King Henry the Seventh, to his 

- “Bmbaffadors, when he intended to marry the young Queen of 
Naples : Together with the Anfwers of the Embaffadarse 410. 
1s. Becket. 


The greateft part of thefe curious inftroGtions, having been firt 
printed'in the Sr. ‘Fame.’s Chronicle of Augult 6, 1761; and from 
thence copied into the other papers : the public has been thereby fo 
fufficien'ly apprized of their nature, that we need fay nothing more 
of them here: except, that we believe them to be genuine. 


Art. 7. Verfes on the Coronation of their late Majefties King 
George ll. and Queen Caroline, Odtober 11, 1727. Spoken 
by the Scholars of Weftminfler-School, (fome of them now the 
Ornaments of the Nation) on ‘fanuary the 15th following, be- 
ing the day of the Inauguration of Queen Elizabeth their Foun- 
Grefs. With a Tranflation of all the Latin Copies. The whole 
placed in the Order of the Tranfactions of that important Day. 
Adorned with the Coronation Medals of the Royal Pair, and a 
Bufi of our prefent King. To which is fubjoined the Ceremo- 
nial of the Auguft Proceffion, very proper to be compared with 
the approaching one*: And a Catalogue of the Coronation Me- 
dals of the Kings and Queens of England. 8vo. 2:5. 
Dodlley, &e. sn of 


The tranflations of the Latin pieces may render this edition more 
acceptable to the mere Englifh Reader, than the original one in folio: 
a fecond edition of which was pubhifhed in 1728. 


* This publication appeared in the beginning of September, previous to his pre- 
fet Majefty’s Coronation, 


Art. 8. The Ceremonial to their Majefties Coronation, by Order 
4 the Earl Marfhal, with a Lift of the Peers, Peereffes, &c. 
‘ol, 6d. Woodfall, &c. putas 


This is the genuine Account publithed by the Earl Marhhal’s 
Appointment. | tat BR: 


Art. 9. Examples of the ancient Sages. Containing fententious 
Fables ; or, @ lively Defcription of the Human Paffions (chiefly 
of great Men), and the Virtues and Vices which arife ‘a 
them: Collected out of the Ha/tern, Greck and Latin Lan- 
guages, and now published by Peter Bernard Efg; 12mo. 
3s- Gardner, &c. 


Tinis work sve are told in the preface, was firft planned out by the 
learned Zatharius. Heinfius, about eighty years ago. ‘* 1 have, (fays 
tr. Bernard) ‘had the work long in my pofleffion, and have at length, 
with the aflidance of others, extended it to that bulk, in which I 
have 
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have now the honour to prefent it to the illuftrious and powerful Eng- 
lith nation.” —He adds, that being a foreigner, who has réfidéd but a 
few years in this glerious kingdom, he hopes his readers will be\kind 
enough to over-look any little inaécuracies, with refpeét to their copi- 
ous and beautiful language. Any “ttle inaccuracies, nodoubt, will 
be excufed by a candid Reader ; but impartiality obliges us to declare, 
that the faults and miftakes in this work are fo confiterable, and fo nu- 
merous, that it was no eafy tafk for us to give it a thorough perufal. 
In a word, this colle@tion of Fables abounds with fo much good- 
fenfe, and fo much abfurdity, that we can only recommend it to very 
young Readers, who are feldom very nice as to manner, provided the 
matter does but afford them amufement. 


Art. 10. Genuine Memoirs of the late celebrated Fenny D—gi-s, 
alias Mrs. Cole. t2mo. 2s. Simpfon. 


All lies and obfcenity. It was eafy to forefee that our dirty catch- 
penny Hacks would not let flip fo fair an occafion, as was lately af- 
forded them by the death of Mrs Douglas, late miftrefs of one of 
the moft noted brothels in Covent-Garden. 


Art. 11. The State of the Brewing Trade confidered, on the Con- 
faquences of the two late Taxes upon Malt and Beer. . 8vo. 
6d. Rofs. 


Written in defence of the Brewers, with regard to the late increafe 
of the price of Malt-Liquor, in confequence of the additional duties. 


PoETICAL. 


Art. 12. 4 a Eymn, or an Addrefs to his Majefty, on bis 
Marriage. By James Scott, M. A. Fellow of Trinity- 
College. Cambridge. 4to. 1s. Dod, &c. 


Elegant, fpirited, and poetic.—We pave our Readers fome idea of 
this rifing genius, in our Review for June laft, p. goo. &c. 


Art. 13. dn Ode upon. the Fleet and Royal Yatch, going to Condué 
the Prince/s x ecklenburgh, to be Queen of Great Britain. 
4to. 1s. Dodfley, &c. 


If the Poem has no merit, the pamphlet has fome: for it is printed 
by Batkerville. 


Att. 14. Original Poems and Tranflations. By Francis Faw- 
kes, M. A. 8vo. 5s. Dodfley. 


On opening this book, an elegant title-page prefents itfelf, where 
we meet with the following motto from Martial : Dic mihi quid melius 
defidiofus agam? By confidering fome of the contents of the volume, 
we fhall be better able to anfwer this queftion. The firlt poem we 
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meet with, is, Bramham-Park, to Robert Lane Efq; it exhibits feve- 
ral {mooth lines, fuch as the following : 


When vernal breezes had the glebe unbound, 
And univerfal verdure cloath’d the ground, 
Profufely wild the flowers began to {pring, 
The trees to blofiom, and the birds to fing. 


Whatever harmony or elegance fuch verfes may boaft, they can 
never merit arank among the daring ‘effufions of poetical genius. 
The Dryad of the place appears, and gives Mr. Fawkes an account 
of the horrors fhe had feen amidi civil diffentions, and of the Farl 
of Northumberland being overthrown and flain therein 1408. She 
then leads him round the flower-embroidered place, and he enters in- 
to a lavifh defcription of its rural charms: towards the clofe of the 
poem he obferves, 


T hefe are but relics of the Roman way, 

Where the firm legions march’d in dread array, 
Wheie drove the hero in his iron car, 

And big with vengeance, rolls the mighty war : 
Here oft the curious coins and urns explore, 
Which future Meads and Pembrokes fhall adore. 


The reprefenting them as a/orers of rufty coins, is fuch a refleétion 
on the manes of the truly refpectable Dr. Mead, and the illuftrious 
family of the Earls of Pembroke, as the reverence we bear to thofe 
great names, and common juftice to the public, obliges us not to 
overlook. 

We afterwards meet with Epiftles, /ight /ummer verfes ta ladies, 
paflages from Scripture verfified, feveral {craps of tranflations, &c. 

Mr. Fawkes has obliged us with Odes on the four Seafons, fent to 
Dr. Herring the late Archbifhop of Canterbury, which feem toler- 
able, as good as we could expe¢t from fubjeéts fo hackneyed by every 
fehcol-boy. Another Ode exprefles his gratitude to the Archbifhop 
for his preferment ; and then follows, Aurelius, an elegy on the death 
of his patron: as the/e may be canfidered as the tribute of gratitude, 
they ought to be exempt from the feverity of criticifm, 

But when we {ec a copy of verfes on the death of our late Sove- 
reign, and another on the acceffion of his prefent Majefty: we fmile 
to tee his mufe come lagging in on fubjeéts, which might furely in- 
fpire a greater enthufiafm of poetry, than either of thefe compofitions 
can boaft, ‘The Klegy on the death of Dobbin the Butter woman’s 
horfe ; the Epithalamium on the marriage of a Cobler and a Chim- 
ney-fweeper ; and the Stage-Coach from Bourne; cannot be denied 
to have {ome humour and werit in their way. 

* His tranflation of the Fragments of Menander, does not anfwer 
the idea which we are apt to form of the relics of that celebrated 
poee: we take the liberty of prefenting our Readers with the two 


firft, by way of {pecimen. 
Worfbip due to the DEITY. 


Serve then the firft great caufe, whence nature fprings, 
‘TW almighty Gre, eh eternal ing of kings; Wh 
sii 1@ 























































































POLITICAL 


Who gave us being, and who Rie us food, 
Lord of all life, and author of all good. 


Submifion. 


Fight not with God, not thwart his wifer will, 
(Contending ferves.to aggravate an ill ) 

But bravely bear thole ills he’s pleas’d to fend ; 
Why ‘fhould we-blame the laws we cannot mend ? 


Art. 15. The Meretriciad. 4to. 2s. Moran, 


Celebrates the moft noted Women of the Town. ‘The mufe is 
worthy of the fubjea. 


Art. 16. 4 Poetical Diftionary; or the Beauties of the Englaph 
Poets, alphabetically difplayed. Containing the moft celebrated 
Paffages in Shakefpeare, Fohnfon, Dryden, Lee, Otway, Beax- 
mont, Fletcher, Lanfdown, Butler, Southern, Addifon, Pope, 
Gay, Garth, Rowe, Young, Thomfon, Mallet, Armftrong, 
Francis, Warton, Whitehead, Mafon, Gray, Akenfide, Smart, 
&c. r2mo. 4 Vols. 12s. Newbery, &c, 


Ufeful to verfifiers and compilers, 


Art. 17. Reynard’s Profecution of Bruin, affifted by the Wolf, 
Ox, Afs, Ram, Beaver, &c. A Fable. gto. 1s. Ranger: 


Relates, in very ordinary dogerel, the ftory of Ayeliffe, who was 
executed for forgery about a year ago; with a-view to place the cha- 
racter and conduét of the faid criminal in a fomewhat favourable 
light: and to cat an odium on the Gentleman who was Ayeliffe’s 
profecutor. Ina word, this appears to be, probably, the work of 
the famous Bonel, who was fometiine ago, taken into cuftody fer 
publifhing a pamphlet, intitled, Tbe Cafe (f she Or¢h. and Creditors 
of Fobn Aylife, Efy; : | 


PoLITICAL. 


Art. 18. Thougt:0 Continental Connefions by Marriage. In 
a@ Letter to q Friend. 8vo. 1s, 6d. Griffin. 


The political propriety of the inter-marriages of fubjeéts or na- 
tionals with the royal family, and the fuppofed neceflity of havin 
recourfe to the continent for fuch conneétions, are the tubjeés dif 
cuffed in this pamphlet. The threwd and fpirited Author confiders 
the matter in queftion, in two principal points of light; that of ex- 
perience deducible from hiftory, and that of the nature of things: 
with refpe&t to their a€tual pofition inderendent.of that experience. 
He quotes examples from the Britifh hiftoiv, to thew, that where al- 
liances-of .princes with their febjeéts have proved unhappy, either in 
their own perfons, or in thofe of their relations or-in both, it does 
‘not in the leaft appear, that fuch-unhappineg was owing to the par- 
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tictilar cireumftance of their condition of fubjeéts; but to other col- 
lateral ones, which can hardly be quoted as precedents, deterring 
from fuch a choice in future : and befides, that fuch unhappinefs was © 
in all of them rather a2 private calamity, than a national one. On 
the other hand, he produces many examples, where continental al- 
liances have proved fatal both to the King and Kingdom. He then 
examines the fubject on the footing of reafon, and anfwers the ob- 
jeétion to domeftic matches, which fuppofes that they may throw into 
a private fubject’s family, too great a preponderance of ‘intereft and 


exorbitance of power, which may provoke the envy and excite the 


jealoufy of a number of other families, to a degree that might breed 
difturbances, and create factions in the ftate itfelf. As to the danger, 
he obferves, of a prince’s unequal diftribution of his favours, from 
too great partiality to the family into which he has married, that can 
only be fuppofed in the cafe of an uxorioufnefs, which is fo rarely 
the vice oF rinces, that it is rather an exception to the general rule, 
than itfelf the general rule: and admitting it, it is anevil, he adds, 
lefs frequent than many other caufes of partiality not fo juftifiable, 
He advances fome other arguments in favour of domeftic matches, 
which are too diffufive for abridgment; we will only add therefore, 
that whatever we think of ‘his principles as a citizen, we cannot but 
acknowlege his merit as a writer, on this accafion. 

But this is a fubject of too delicate a nature for us, in our capacity 
of reviewers, to enlarge upon. We cannot but obferve, neverthe- 
lefs, that as the writer profeffes not to have the remoteit intention of 
refle€tion on a choice recently made, it would have been prudent in 
him to have totally fupprefled the publication of his pamphlet, at 
this time; his profeffions of candor may be thought fomewhat fufpi- 


cious $ and his better judgment would have told him, that to make 


fuch reflections feafonable, they fhould either have been publithed 
much earlier, or much later. R d 


Art. 19. The Queftion of the Precedency of the Peers of Ireland 
in England fairly flated. Ina Letter to an Englifh Lord, bya 
Nobleman of the other Kingdom. . Second Edition. 8vo. 23. 
Morgan, 


The right of the Irifh Peers to precedency above Englifh Peers of 
inferior rank, is here fupported by a variety of precedents, and by 
many cogent and fpirited arguments. It does not become us ta de- 
cide with refpeét to the merits of this queftion, which we could with 
had never been ftarted. Unanimity throughout every part of the 
Britifh Dominions was never more effential than at prefent; and but 
a flight acquaintance with hiftory may furnifh us with inftances wherein 
difcontents arifing from caufes feemingly trivial, have occafioned very 
fatal diforders. At the fame time it muft be acknowleged that eve 
nation, nay every individial, is to be commended for refolutely af- 
ferting claims of privilege, however, in themfelves, apparently un- 
imporrant. ‘* Precedency,’? as this. very fenfible Writer obferves, 
* jniirtlf, abftratedly confidered, is below the notice of any. me 
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-fach, it has been. contended for by princes and crowned. heads, 
ae by force of arms: as fuch it has been infifted upon by the graveit 
bodies of. men,.with the greateft folemnity. Precedency, like forms 


confidered as a means to fupport dignity and order, is effential to the 
very exiftence of authority. Thefe tributes of refpec maintain the 
veneration paid to the high rank of peerage : they are the outworks 
of its more folid privileges. ‘The diminution of them muft inevi- 
| tably leffen the eftimation of the order, and reduce it’s power. In 





a private confideration it muft create a contempt for individuals, fatal 
to their perfonal intereft in the matter of preferment and alliance. 
From hence it becomes a bufinefs of national, as well as perfonal con- 
cern, The fuccefs of this attempt would inevitably ferve as a prece- 
cedent for fome farther violation of the privileges of the Irifh Peer- 
age in new inftances. It would reduce them to the dilemma, either 
of banifhing themfelves from this kingdom, and from the prefence 
of the prince (about whom a natural attendance is their Duty) or of 
fubmitting themfelves to fuffer fuch indignities from perfons far be- 
neath them, as cannot be borne by men of great qualities, birth, and 
fortunes. Nay more, it may be queftioned how far the lords of that 
kingdom here, may have it in their power to fubmit to fuch a regu- 
lation, without the previous direction of their condué from the par- 
liament of Ireland.”” We hope, however, that this difpute will never 
come under confideration of that parliament: and that all jealous 
) animofities and fa¢tious oppofitions in that kingdom, will fubfide ia 
harmony and unanimity. R—d 


Art. 20. The Hiftory a our Cuftoms, Aids, Subfidies, National 
Debts and Taxes. om William the Conqueror, to the prefent 
Year 1761. Part Il. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Kearfly. 


Of the defign and ufe of this collection, we {poke in our Review of 
the firft part; (See Augult, p. 60.) therefore we will only obferve 
that the part now before us, takes in the grants of each feffion dur- 
ing the reign of Queen Anne, which amount in the whole to 
80,587.938 /. os. 444. Animmenfe fum, but little in comparifon 
of future grants. We fhall be glad to fee this colle&tion continued to 
the time propofed, as it will be no lefs ufeful than curious: But as it is 
not of a nature to be abftra&ted, we muft refer our Readers to the 
work itfelf, which feems to be carefully compiled. R-da 








Art. 21. The Importance of Canada confidered. In two Letters 
to a Noble Lord. 8vo. 18. Dodfley. 


The point this {mart writer labours to prove, is, * That unlefs we 
‘keep all Canada, we keep nothing.” His main argument to 
evince this pofition is, the unavoidable fubjection of our colonies to 
to the cruel incurfions of the Indians, while the French have any af- 
cendency in that part of the world. Of this he gives a lively repre- 
— fufficient, we apprehend, to convince any wsminfluemced 
seaccr, 





of fenfe: but in. it’s confequences, it.isa matter of great moment. . 


_ 


in parliament, confidered only in itfelf, is ridiculous and vain: but. 








“with regard to the inftitution mentioned in the title-page. 
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Ait. 22. The compulfive Claufe in the prefent AB of Infolven 
fully wonfilerb, ae its ie and Hs Cnpeoned plain 
rated and clearly anfwered. To which is annexed, Propofals ‘for 
the more effectual Recovery of Debts, and without Arréfts. 
‘With the Evils of Goals for Debtors reafonably expofed.  $8Vo. 


1s. Davis. 


This pamphlet is all title page; and alas! that a/? is nonfenfe. We 
humbly confefs, that we are not fhrewd enough to difcover what 
good and bad confequences are plainly /fated and clearly anfwerrd : 
nor are we fagacious enough to know what is meant by an/wering 
good and bad confequences : neither can we conceive how the evils of 
goals are recfonably exprfed. All that we can colleé from thefe forty 
pages is, that the writer has moft irrationally expofed himfelf, which 
is certainly an evil guoad hunc : and guoad nos (with the reft of the rea- 
ders, if any fuch there be), we deem it no fmall evil to have been 
doomed to the drudgery of perufing fo mean and paltry a perfor- 


mance. R —d. 


RELIGIOUS: 


Art. 23. The Righteoufnefs of Chrift in Water-Baptifm fated, 
‘windicated, and proved. By which wt appears, that the 
Righteoufnefs of Chrift, and Infant-Baptifm, are infeparably 
_gonnefied together ; and that there is no rea Difference between 
the Baptift’s Notion of Chrif?'s Righteoufne/s in Baptifm, and 
the Sin of the Pharifces in their Baptifms, Mark vii. 1-8. 
Being eer Confutation be an Anfwer to, Mr. ape Ruther- 
fords Thoughts on the Believers Bapti/m. And alfo, a full Con- 
futation of all the Baptifis Books that ever have been Written 
againft Infant-Baptifm. 8vo. 6d. Fenner. ) 


The enormous multiplicity of controverfial tracts relating to the 
Toétrines of Chriftianity, remind us of a fhrewd anfwer given by.a 
wicked wag, to the queftion, ‘* What do ye think Chrift came into 
the world for ?”.—Why to fet all the divines in it together by the ears, 
in difputing about him.”—In truth, it is high time for thefe.conten- 
tious gentlemen to take fhame to themfelves, and ceafe their braw- 
ling: or.they fhouid be called to account for breach of the pcace. 


Art. 24. Remarks on an Addrefs to the People, called Quakers; 
and a Sermon on the Nature and Neceffity of being admitted in- 
to Covenant with Chrift, by Baptifm: Publifhed by Matthew 
Pilkington, L.L,B. and Prebendary of ex: In a 
Letter to the Author, by S. Fothergill. ‘To which are 
added, a few Obfervations, by J. Phipps. 8vo. 64... 
Clark, in Bread-ftreet. 


A ‘hrewd and’ fenfible defence of the principles of ‘the Quakers, 
Art. 
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Art. 25. The Arian’s and Socinian’s Monitor. Being a Vifion 
‘which a young Socictan Teacher lately had, in which be faw, in 
the moft exquifite Torment, bis Tutor, who died fome Years ago, 
aud had from his own Mouth, the fearful Relation of what be- 
fe bim at, and after bis Death, &c. &c. B8vo. rs. 
John{on. 


The bare title, we apprehend, will be fufficient for this article. 


Art. 26. Regeneration: Or, a Dycourfe on being born again. 
By John Brekell, Author of the Chriftian Warfare, and 
other Tracts. 8vo, 6d. Becket. 


From our Saviour’s words to Nicodemus, Fobn iii. 3, 45 5. Mr. 
Brekel] endeavours to account, firft, for the mode of expre/fion uled by 
our Lord, in fpeaking of a man’s being born again; and fecondly, 
to explain the ¢Aing fignified thereby, as the neceflary condition of a 


man’s entering into the kingdom of God.—In regard to the mode of 


expreffion, he obferves, that our Saviour’s miniftry being chiefly con- 
fined to the nation of the Jews, it is natural to conclude, that he 
adapted his difcourfe in this cafe, as well as on all other occafions, to 
the particular fentiments of that people. 

Having premifed this, he proceeds to obferve farther, that the 
Jews had ftrongly imbibed a notion, that their natural birth and de- 
{cent from Aérabam, intitled them to the kingdom of God, without 
any other qualification.—** An opinion then, continues he, {0 falfe 
and dangerous, generally prevailing among the ews in our Saviour’s 
time, ‘this naturally led him, in his difcourfe with Niccdemus, to {peak 
of a man’s being born again, as a neceflary qualification for the king- 
dom of God. . For fuch a declaration was a dire refutation of that 
Jewith error, and very proper therefore to take Nicodemus off from 
his vain dependence upon the prerogative of his natural birth and 
defcent. If that eminent pharifee could not well underftand this 
fort of language ; he might eafily conclude thus much from jit, ix. 
that fome further qualification, befides the priviledge of birth as a 
Jew, was requifite in order to his admiffion into the kingdom of 
God. And, as the convincing him of this great truth, was gaining 
an important point ; fo it feems to have been the very thing that Chrift 
intended in fpeaking of a man’s being born again, as a thing necef- 
fary to his entering into the kingdom of God; having probably no 
defign to draw a parallel between the natural and fpiritual birth in the 
manner of many modern Divyines.” 

Having thus endeavoured to account for the mode of expreffion uled 
by our Saviour in {peaking of a man’s being born again, Mr. Bresell, 
proceeds to explain the thing fignified thereby,~as the neceflary con- 
dition of a man’s entering into the kingdom of God.—By the king- 
dom of God, he tells us, is meant the kingdoiti ‘of the Meffiah fore- 
told by the antient Prophets——A kingdom of a peculiar natare, 
fuitably adapted to the circumftances and condition of mankind, as 
‘creatures in a flate of apoftacy:—The plain, direct,‘and proper mean- 
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ing of being born again, or of being Jorn-of-awater, and of the /pirit 
we are told, appears to be thus, vz. That a.man maf pels ig 


have-and embrace the Gofpel, in order that he may become a true 
member, and a proper fubject of shat divine kingdom, which our 
bleffed Saviour came to ereétin the world, he Si 
The proper ufe to be made, Mr. Brekel/-fays, of the doétrine of 
regeneration, according to its original intention, is to warn the pof- 
terity of religious parents againft relying upon the privilece of their 
éirth, without perfonal piety and virtue, and a fincere compliance 
with the Gofpel terms of divine acceptance. ‘* And yet the great 
ufe, continues he, which many perfons make of this doftrine, is to 
complain of the evil of their birth. Such extremes can people run 
into. Strange and wonderful indeed, that the notion could ever be 
verted to fuch a different, and even contrary purpofe! miftaken 
piety ! to difparage the work of God, and mifreprefent his word at 


one and the fame time.”’ R, 


Art. 27. Fefus Chrift the Mediator between God and Man, an 
Advocate, for us with the Father, and a Propitiation for the 
Sins of the World. The fecond Edition. To which is now 
added, by another Gentleman, An Effay to prove the Credibility 


of the Gofpel, from the Doétrine of the Efficacy of Chrift’s 
Death, = the Redemption of the World 8vo. 2s. Piety. 


We mention this edition of Mr. Tomkins’s Mediator, on account 
of the additional effsy, written by a young gentleman who figns his 
previous advertifement J.T. However, we thall offer no ftrictures 
upon it, as he befpeaks the Candor of the public, on account of its 
‘being the produkt of juvenile ftudies,——youth, and inexperience.——— 
* Taking it for granted, that repentance alone is not fufficient to 
* procure for us an indemnity, and to reinftate us in our original ftate 
« of purity and felicity ; and that, according to the plain and current 
* language of fcripture, our redemption and falvation are owing to 
‘the death and fufferings of Chrilt, as their real and meritorious 
© caufe :——-Taking thefe proportions for granted, fays the author, 
* I would attempt to prove, that from this doctrine, we may draw 
‘ fome itrong prefump'ive arguments in favour of chrittianity ; and that, 
* on this account, it is more worthy of credit as a divine revelation.’ 
Thofe who are curious to know in what manger the author argues 
upon thefe propofitions, are refered to the traét itfelf ; which may be 


foon perufed, as it confifts but of nine pages. 


Art. 28. 4 Conference between a Myftic, an Hutchinfonian, a 
Calvinifi, a Methodif?; a Member of the Church of England, 
and others. Wherein the Tenets of each are freely examined 
and difeuffed. 8yo. 1s. 6d. Davis and Reymers. 


There is a great miftake in the title page of this performance ; for 
the tenets of eath fpeaker in the conference, are not freely examined 


aud difeufid. The Church of England-man entirely that 
{cowering 
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fcowering which the fectarifts are made to undergo : and throughout 
the’ whole debate, he beats them al/ to nothing——quite hollow, as 
the turf men fay. In fhort, the author of this tra&t appears to be a 
great lover of uniformity in religious principles and praétice ; but at 
the fame time, a hearty friend to moderation in fentiment : he would 
have every man to give up’his own peculiar tenets, in favour of our 
eftablifhment ; which, it is taken for granted, excels all others : 
however, we doubt, our author's mere exhortations will not have the 
effe&t he may with for; ‘and that it will require fome ftrength of argu- 
ment to bring over all the various Se@tarilts which have fo plentifully 
fprung up in our fertile land of civil and religious liberty. 


Art. 29. The Great Cafe of Tythes confidered. By Samuel 
Roe. A. M. Vicar i Stotfold, in Bedfordfhire. 8vo. 


6d. Wilkie. 


This gentleman’s too fenfible feeling for his fubjeét, has put him fo 
violently out of temper with the Quakers, on account of their enmity 
to the Great DoGrine of Tythes, that we apprehend they (with the 
worft fide of the queftion). will have the advantage of the difpute. 
He rails and calls names fo plentifully, and fo furioufly, that we'could 

not help being concerned to fee fo little of the meek and charitable 
temper of Chritianity, in a Chriftian Divine! 


Art. 30. Letters and Dialogues, between Theron, Paulinus, and 
Ajpafic. Upon the Nature of Love to-God, Faith in Chrif, 
and Affurance of a Title to eternal Life. Wath fome Remarks 
on the Sentiments of the Rev. Meffrs. Hervey and Marfal, on 
thefe Subjects. By Jofeph Bellamy, A. M. of Bethlem in 
New England, 12mo. 2s. Dilly. 


Mr. Bellamy, in the aflumed charaéter of Paulinus, undertakes to 
convince Theron, that fome of Mr. Hervey’s fentiménts upon the 
points mentioned in the title, as well as fome others in Mr. Marfhal’s 
Go/pel-Myftery, are erroneous. This takes up a good deal of time ; 
and the argumeats ufed are frequently not much lefs vifionary, than 
thofe of the Authors meant to be confuted. They are fuch, how- 
ever, as Theron: owns. to be fufficient for his conviétion; and of 


courfe the Dialogue-Writer (as ufual) gets the better of his antago- 


nift, who finally embraces (after having long controverted) the fen- 
timents of Paulinus. Pp 


Art. 31. 4 Form of Prayer and Exhortation for Baptifm : With 
a Preface, containing the Author’s Sentiments upon that Subjeét, 
and upon Confirmation. 8vo. 6d. Whifton, &c. 


The Author juftly obferves, in his Preface, that—*‘ as Baptifm is a 
*'pofitive command of our Saviour,. fo the beft manner of perform- 
. = it, mutt be that which moft nearly approaches to his own 
*snftitgtion,’ . | 


4 ; Having 
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Having next produced moft of the texts in the New Teftament 
relating to the fubje¢t, he adds——~* From hence, it appears, that 
* to Baptifm there was always joined an aflurance of the, pardon and 
**forgivenefs of all pait fins, upon the  protetien of their. belief) in - 
* Chrift, and of fincere repentance, and the promife of amendment 
* of life.’—* And this naturally points out to-us,’ (he fays) that the 
* proper fubjeéts for Baptifm, were fuch perfous as had attained :to 
* years of underitanding, and were capable of believing in Chsift. 
* For fuch only could be made fenfible of the neceflity of a religious 
* and virtuous courfe, and of the errors of their paft lives, and fuch 
* only could fincerely repent of them,.and promife to obey the laws 
* of Jefus Chrift, and to govern themfelves by them for the future, 
* from the profpect of a glorious and happy ftate of immortality 
* hereafter, if they perfevered in the Chriftian courfe.'.—‘ Whereas, 
‘ infants, who are but juft come into this world, have no fins:to re- 
* pent of, or to be wath’d away and pardoned: neither can they be 
* anfwerable for any fins which any of their anceftors have commit- 
* ted; for God affures us, that the fon fhall not bear the iniquity of the 
* father, Ezek. xviii. 20, Nor can infants believe in God, or ia 
* the Holy Spirit, or in Jefus Chrift, nor become as yet-his difciples 
* or followers, as being wholly ignorant of him, his authority, and 
* his laws. Neither do we find any mention in the New Teftament, 
* of any Infants or children baptized by John, or by our Savious’s 
* Apoftles or Difciples.’—‘ Circumcifion among the Ifraelites was 
* performed, agreeable to an exprefs command given by God to the 
* parents, to circumcife their fons when they were eight days old; 
* and therefore was done without their will or confent: but we find 
* no fuch order to Chriftian parents, to baptize their infant-children 
* at that or any other age. But Baptifm feems to be rather a volun- 
* tary A&, and engagement of the perfons themfelves to dedicate 
* themfelves to God and Chrift; and therefore not to be performed 
* without their own free will and confent.’ 

From the above extrac it appears, that our Author oppofes the 
practice of Infant-Baptifm, from a prefumption, that fuch a thing as 
Original Sia has no real foundation in human nature. This, indeed, 


“fs a point of controverfy, which we have not time to difcufs at pre- 


fent ; though it may be obferved, that fome others have been of a 
different opinion; and that St. Paul exprefly fays, We all were by 
natuve the children of wrath. Eph. ii. 3. 
- He next confiders ‘ the meaning of the word Bapti/m, which,’ he 
fays, * by the general opinion of the moft learned men in the Greek 
* language, feems to be the whole body under water.’=This fenfe, 
as he adds, is confirmed by many expreflions in the New Teftament, 
as well gs by general prattice of the primitive Chriftians; amongft 
whom Eafter and Whitfuntide were the two folemn times for the 
Baptifin of fuch perfons as had been previoufly catechifed, and in- 
itructed in the belief and duties of the Chriftian religion. : 
As to this Author's fentiments upon ConFirMATION, they con- 
fit only in an-acknowlegement, that this folemn rite comes very, ps0- 
perly in aid of our preseat method of baptizing infants, who are. ell 
. . expected, 
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expected, upon their arrival. at years of difcretion, to ratify their 
baptifmal covenant, i their own perfons, and ina very folemn man- 
ner, before the Bifhop himfelf, at their confirmation. Whatever de- 
feet, therefore, may be fuppofed-to remain in the practice of Infant- 
Baptifm, is thus amply fupplied, where Confirmation is performed 
with all'due care’ and felemnity :+-which, indeed, it cannot wel) be, 
where three of four thoufand young people are brought together upon 
the fame day ; the confequence of which is too often (as we have 
feén) ‘the turnit’ a moft folemn a& of religion into the riotous ap- 
peatarice of 4 common: mob. Whereas if Confirmations were more 
frequently held, and at a greater number of places, there would of 
courfe be much lefs cénfufion, and confequently the intention thereof 
more likely to be anfwered,’ than in the method fometimes followed. 
For (as the “preface concludes) if young people were, after dye ine 
ftrugtion, to take the obligations of their baptifmal covenant upon 
themfelves, by Confirmation,’ ¢ with ferioufnefs and devotion, it 
‘ would furely have a: great influence upon their lives, and would 
* break in upon the vices and luxury of the age, and upon that 
* love of foolith and trifling pleafures, and of outward drefs and 
‘thew, the vuil of the filo, the lujt of the eyes, and the pride of ii/?, 
‘ which’ prevail at prefent fo much amongft us.’ , ; 
As to the Form of Prayer, and Exbortation for Baptifm, here offered 
to the public, we think it much inferior to the forms already efta- 
blithed. Itis, indeed, a long, dry, tedious performance, mere pro- 
per for a difcourfe to fome patient audience, than an addrefS to God 
in prayer. As to Janguage alfo, we cannot recommend it; the Au- 
thor {eeming rather deficient in his grammar: for inftince, he fays, 
ins the very firft feritente,—* It is meet and right above all things to 
* adore thee, @ Lord God,—who cannot be deceived.’—Such defeats 


are intolerable, efpecially m compofitions of this kind. P 
ADDENDA to the MISCELLANEOUS. 


A Treatife on the Deluge. Comtaining, 1.' Remarks on the Lord 
Bifhop of Clogher’s Account of that Event. 2. A full Expla- 
nation of the Scriptuve Hiflory of it. 3. A Collection of the 
principal Heathen Accounts. 4. Natural Proofs of the De- 
luge, deduced from a great Variety of Citcumflances, on and in 
the terraqueous Globe, &c. A. Catcott, Le&urer of St. 
John’s, in the City of Briftel. 8vo, 48. sewed, Withers. 


"In our Review, Vol. XIV. p. 498. We gave our readers fome idea 
of this writer; and of the firft part of te prefent work, entitled, 
“Remarks on the Second Part of the Bifhop of Clogher’s Vindication 
of the Hiftories of the Old and New Teftament, chicfy with Refpeét 
to his Lordthip’s Interpretation of the Mofaic Account of the Crea- 
tion and Deluge.’——.With regard to which tra&, the author now 
declares, in his premonition, that in the prefent treatife, he basin a . 
great meafure dropped the controverfial part,—partly becaufe his an- 
t®gonift isdead, and partly for the fake of rendezing his new publica- 
tion independeat of the former. We shall calgedk that it is, ne its 
‘ sind, 
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kind, a curious work, and that Mr. Catcott is really one of the moft 
decent and moft fenfible of all the Hutchinfonian writers. 


ADDENDA io the PoETICAL. 


1. An Ode; occafianed by the Royal Nuptials. By Mr.Jennings, 
late of Pembroke-College, Cambridge. F ol. 6d. Cabe. 


We learn from this curious Ode-Writer, (among other extraordi- 
nary difcoveries) that Wedlock is a bleft-/pot; that the mitred prie? 
united the roya/ pair ; and that 


Each night a nation’s pray’rs his [the King’s] eyes fhall clofe, 
And weary heaven to blefs his [the faid King’s} /weer repe/e / 
In fhort, 


What fhould be great he turns to farce, 
We with his verfes in his 





2. The Humorous Quarrel; or, the Battle of the Grey-beards. 
A Farce. As it is ated at Mr. Davis's Theatrical Booth, 
during the Time of Southwdrk-Fair. 8vo. 1s. Pottinger. 


We find no precedent for criticifing a Bartholomew-droll. 


SINGLE SERMONS. 


t. HE Law in the Hand of Chrift. At Broad-Mead, in Briftol, 
May 24, 1761. By JohnGill, D. D. Keith. 

2. The Mutual Conneéion between Faith, Virtue, and Knowledge. 
Before the Univerfity of Oxford, at St. Mary’s, on Aét-Sunday, 
July 12, 1761. By Tho. Hitchcock, D. D. Fellow of St. John’s 
College. Fletcher. 

3- Religion and Learning mutually affiftant to each other. Before 
the Univerfity of Oxford, at St. Mary’s, on A&t-Sunday, July 12, 
1761. By Jofeph Simpfon, D. D. late Fellow of Queen's College, 
now Reétor of Weyhill, Hants. Hawkins, &c. 

4. The Duty of Charity to the Poor. At St. Paul’s, Shadwell, Jaly 
26, 1761. By Benjamin Dawfon, LL. D. Reétor of Burgh, -in 
Suffolk. Henderfon. 

5. The Scripture Prophecies confidered, and compared with the Oratles 
of the Heathexs. Before the Univerfity of Oxford, Aug. z. 1761. 
By John Rawlins, A. M. of Chrift-Church, and Minifter of Bodfey 
and Wickamford, Worcefterfhire. Fletcher. 

6. National Praife to God, for the glorious Revolution; the Fro 
teflant Sueceffion ; and the fignal Succeffes and Blefirgs with which Pro- 
widence bas crowned us. At little St. Helens, Aug. 1, 1761. By 
Edward Pickard. Johnfon. 3 
9, Moral ReficBions on the Hiffory and Charafter of Queen Efther. 


- At Barbican, Sept. 13, 1761. on occafion of the marriage of our 


moft illuftrious Sovereign George III. &c. By Charles Bulkley *. 
Henderfon, &c. 
® Mr. Bolktley has prefixed to this Diftourfe, a genteel] dedication to the Queens * 








